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GLEANINGS FROM MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS OF 
VILLAGE AMATHUA IN GAYA 
By S. H. Askari 

Much of the local private records in -which Bihar -was once very rich 
has perished owing to the apathy and lack of interest of their o-wners, and 
other factors such as natural decay and sudden wholesale destruction 
through fire, flood and civil disturbances^. Despite all these, however, 
•one can still And in the interior and out of the way places many old families 
. possessing manuscripts, particularly concerning property and landed rights, 
which originally belonged to some of their forbears noted for their piety and 
learning. Knowing the existence of such a family ^ with plenty ofimtapped 
material in its possession the writer paid two flying -visits to 
■^ullage Amathua seven miles to the east of Jahanahad. There he saw the 
remains of ancient times and made copious notes from a large number of 
'documents, including farmans and sanads, parwaTias, official letters, 
mahzarnamas, etc., belonging to the 17th and the 18th centuries. There 
are a dozen farmans, more than two dozen sanads and numerous parwanas, 
tashihs, arzis, etc. He discovered some loose sheets of two MSS — 
Shajarat-ul-Ajisab-un-Nurania and Tuhfat-ul-Aqran® which contain brief 
references to the recipients of the farmans, sanads, renewals etc. and this 
enabled him to trace their cynnection with the Amathua family. There 
are other^ MSS and printed works, including journals and magazines, now 
out of print, which need not be considered here. The present paper repre- 
sents an attempt to show how such private records lying neglected and 
■uncared-for in straggling obscure -villages which were once centres of 
learning and culture add something to, and fill up some gaps in, our 
"knowledge of the past. 

Many of the -villages to which reference is made in the documents under 
consideration show e-vidences of their former importance. Amathua or 
Umta® which now looks so small may have been at one time in a more 

An AR‘?ociate Member of the Commission on behalf of the University of Patna, Mr. 
Syed Hasan Askari has salvaged many valuable records and historical manuscripts from 
private custody. He is an active member of the Bihar Kegional Records Survey Commit- 
tee and a Professor of History, Government College, Patna. He is a regular contributor 

of papers to the annual sessions of the Commission. 

1 A typical instance may be mentioned. The -writer learnt that a zemindar of 
Teladha in Patna had in his possession a large number of sanads, farmans, etc., particularly 
some manuscripts relating to a dargah of Saiyid Yusuf noticed by Cunningham in A. S . 
Report vols. VIII and XI. But before the -writer had an opportunity of examining them, 
they -were destroyed in the civil disturbances at the end of 1946. Only the Sangin Masjid 
of the Tughlak period is still standing whDe the fate of the epigraph of Sher Shah dated 
950 A.H. also referred to by Cunningham is unknown. In another case some ^valuable 
documents dating from the period of Jehangir were lost to us due to the migration of the 
o-wner to Pakistan. 

* The -writer feels indebted to Shah Fazlullah and his nephew, Shah Taha, for 
showing their valuable papers. 

® Another copy of this book was shown to me at Patna by Mr. Md. Shamsuddin, a 
member of the same family to whom the -writer’s thanks are due. 

* Some of them are, perhaps, not available elsewhere 

® So mentioned in the “ Pinal Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in 
the District of Gaya, 1911 — 18 ” by E. I. Tanner. It says that “ village Umta in Jahana- 
bad Sub-Division had been partitioned into 4 Tauzis which did not form compact blocks 

hut were scattered all over the -villages the Maliks have no bakast lands in the 

village and cannot collect a pice of rent ” p. 55. This is what the writer also learnt from 
the members of the family and references to Islampur Amathua, Rampur Amathua , Khas 
Mahal Amathua, Ohak Ghausia, etc., in Pargana Bhilawar teU the same thing. 

-55 Dir. of Arch. ' - 
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flourisliing condition. Many cut stone slabs of rough granite lying here- 
and there -with holes made by iron pegs prove the existence of pro-Muslint 
buildings — sure S’gn of its prosperity even before the advent of the Muslims, 
Biese stone slabs must have furnished material for the mosques and 
madrasas, rouzas and Ichanqahs of the riew settlers. These in turn have now 
disappeared but repeated references to the expenses® thereof are foiuid in the 
documents. Within a walled enclosure on an elevated ground to the- 
north of the village there are five old tombs which are situated in a row 
and were apparently built at one and the same time. These are reputed 
to bo of “Haji martyrs”. To the south of this, at a place where a harbala 
was built later there stood a Sher Shahi mosque erected at time when the 
Great Sur had not assumed the sovereignty of India, though he had become 
the de facto ruler of Bihar. Tliis is evident from a dated epigraph incised on 
a stone slab measuring 8"x35" and having unmistakablj'- Hindu decorative 
motifs on its bacli. This epigraph which is the earliest dated record 
yet discovered of Sher Shah is remarkable in that the ‘Khan’ had not ^'■et 
been replaced by ‘Shah’ or Sultan with other pompous titles, the usual 
blessing for the perpetuation of the kingdom is conspicous by its absence, 
there is mention of some names which owing to the obliteration of letters and 
even of words could not be read correctly and it contains two dates 935 and 
941 in the third line’. Another walled enclosure contains numerous old 
brick-built tombs including those of certain persons mentioned in the docu- 
ments examined namely, Shaikh Md. Clushti®, Saiyid Md. Fazil Qadiri®, 
Badr Alam Qadiri^®, Saij-id Abdul Haq, and last but not the least, 
Mulla Md. Shaft ,and Mulla Md. Faiq, two of the four great scholars^^ of Bihar 


® Tlie documents drmvn in favour of Budda Sufi, Mullah Karimullah Sli. Ahmad^ 
Farid, Sh. Abdus Saadat, Sh. Yalcub, Sh. Zaliiruddin, refer t-o such expenses. The Rauza 
of Sh. Md. Chisliti and of Sh. Fazil have been specially mentioned and Chalc Ghausia was 
allotted to meet the expenses of the ‘ Urs ’ of the founder of the Qadiri order. 

’ Tlie hurried reading of the text so far ns it could be deciphered is as follows : 
“ Qalan-Nabi Alains Salaam. Min Bana Masjidan lillah Bcna-Allah LaJiu Baitan Fil- 

Jannaha, Bana-i-Khnn-i-Azam Shaikh Mnlilc-ul-Anli Nuhnini. (2)- 

Dar Alid.-i-Bandagi Hazrat-i-Aali Sher lihnn Wald llnsan Klian Sur Ba Ismeh Khawaja 

Khnlda Ynsal, Jliran Baud Abadal (3) Shahur San Kdiams Salasin-o-Tisameata 

Yaumul Ahnd (Sunday) A1 Isna Wa Ashar (12). 

Jlin Shaher-in-Shaaban San, 941 (1537 A.D.).” That there is a reference in the Amathus 
paper.? to Zubdatul Wasellen Baud Abdal is significant. 

* An interesting Sanad bearing the seal of “ Jafar IClian Banda-i-Badshah Alamgir 
1079 ” mentioning Kliidmat Guzar Khan, a minister, and Lashkar Khan, a Governor of 
Biliar, and conferring properties in Bargana Bhilawar for “ the repair of mosque and 
expenses of the Khnnqah (now not in existence) and maintenance of Bibi Rabia, Zainab 
Khadija and Daulat shows that, these were descendants of “ Zubdat-ul-wasilen Sh. Md. 
Cliishti.” It is dated 12th year of the reign. 

® A descendant of the foimder of the Qadiri order and of Qazi Saiyed Ismail Qadiri. 
There are references to a farman conferring lands in Shaikhpur Korsar on his sons and 
dependants in a pariuana bearing seals of Raja Doler Singh Raushan Rai, the Diwan of 
a suba of Bihar, and also to a parwana relating to the jagir of Kawab Abu Nasr 
Khan and bearing the seals of Qazi Md. Yusuf and Sh. Badr Alam Kaib 
Qazi and the attestations of Mulla Shafi, Deodat, Subul, Lalman, Kanungos and Ishqullah, 
Dost Md., and Md. Mah about the Madad-l-Maash lands for the expenses of the “ sacred 
Rauza ” of Mir Md. Fazil who must have been a very important man before Mulla Shafi. 

10 A descendant of Abdul Qadir Gilani and of the Bihar saint, Saiyid Ibrahim Abdal, 
son of the famous Ataullah Baghdadi, a disciple of the Bengali saint, Nur Qutab Alam. 
Ho held sanads for chauk Ghausia . 


_ Pf. two, one belonged to Monghyr and the other was the famous Sh- 
Hazi-uddin a ve^ learned and high born man of Bhagalpur who got a daily stipend 
3 rupees. Ho had many other accomplishments such as military skill, administrative 
capacity , pleasantnc^ of speech and knowledge about most places. His merits wer© 
recommend!^ to the Emperor hy Qazi Md. Husain of J aunpur, the censor of the Court and 
Bakhtawar Khan, the t^ithor of Mirat-i-Alam, and a personal attendant of the emperor. 
He was given the rank of a Sadi and the title of Klian (M. A.). He has been mentioned mor^ 
than once in the histones of Aurangzeb* 
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who were invited to Delhi by Emperor Aurangzeb and appointed members 
of a sjmdicate^^ of celebrated theologians for compiling an authoritative 
work on Muslim jurisprudence called Fatawa-i-Hindia or Fatawa-i-Alamgiri, 
To the west of the grave yard in a cell adjoining a brick-built mosque, Mulla 
Shafi used to sit and impart learned lessons in Arabic to his pupils. 
A big well just outside the enclosure is also ascribed to Mulla Shafi. 


The Mulla’s ancestor, Khwaja Mahmud^®, an Usmani Shaikh, was 
descended, on his mother’s side, in the 11th line, from the celebrated founder 
of the Qadiri order of sufism named H. Abdul Qadir Gilani. He came from 
Ghazni via Sirhind and Delhi to Bihar in the 14th centm*}’ during the time 
of the celebrated saint-scholar of Bihar Sharif, Makhdum Sharafuddin 
Yahiya Maneiri. He stayed in village Jaganbigha, now replaced by 
Firozi, but died and lies buried at Kothri Bhajokri near Teladha in Patna, 
where he is known as Maklidum. Mulla Shafi was a great scholar^* and a 
pious Saint. He received his spiritual grace from his maternal uncle, 
Miran Muhiuddin Qalandar by whose side he has his eternal 
sleep. On the occasion of the wedding ceremony of Mir Mahdi son of Md. 
Baqir of Patna, the compiler of Ganj-i-Rashidi^® saw the Mulla and found him 
to be 101 year old. It is also known that at the time of the renewal of a 
sanad in Farrukhsij^ar’s reign on 16 Shawwal, 1125, he was still alive. It 
was in the 11th year of Aurangzeb’s reign that he was employed, along 
with Mulla Md. Faiq, the fa(iher-in-law of his onlj’" son, Qazi Badii^®, in com- 
piling some portion of the voluminous Fatawa-i-Alamgiri, their respective 
daily allowance being one rupee and twelve annas and two rupees and a 
half. After the completion of the work allotted to them in the 16th year 
of accession, they were granted as Madad-i-maash rent free lands to the 
extent of 130 and 150 bighas respective!}'. Not much could be gathered 
about Mulla Md. Faiq except that he was the son of Saiyid Md. Sadiq and 
was descended from “Qudwat-us-Salikin Makhdum Budd Sufi” who has 
been mentioned among others, in a farman of Jahangir dated Zulqada 1033. 
Budd Sufi was also a resident of Amathua and a book written by him 
about the devotional practices of the Qadiri order is available. Besides the 
direct descendants of Mulla Md. Faiq such as Md. Sharif, Md. Yusuf, Md. 
Shakir and Gharibullah who all rose to be Qazis and Muhtasibs of various 
parganas in Jahanabad and Bihar and received grants of lands, Maulana 


12 See Alamgirnama, Maasir-i-Alanigiri, and Mirat-i-Alam. “ The Board was 
presided over by that highest of scholars, Shaikh Nizam, and all scholars engaged in the 
work were given good pay and subsistence. About 2 lacs were spent in preparing Fataqa- 
i-Alamgiri which rendered the world independent of all other books on Jurisprudence.” 
M.A., A.N. 

12 The author of Tuhfat-ul-Aqran says that he was in possession of an old Safina 
by Mulla Shafi wherein he had stated that the Khwaja was the son of the sister 
of the mother of famous (Gulbarga) saint, Banda Nawaz Saiyed Md. Gisudaraz, 
son of Saiyid Yusuf Hassani of Delhi. 

1* The Mulla was a good calligraphist as is evident from an autograph copy of an 
Arabic Mss. now in possession of Shah Quddus Shahib of Patna. It is unfortimately in- 
complete and bears no date. 

12 This is the Malfuz of the famous J aunpur Sufi saint, Diwan Abdur Eashid, a con- 
temporary of Emperor Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. 

12 The owners of the documents at Amathua are the direct descendants of Shah 
Habibul Hussain, son of the daughter of Maulana Salim, brother of Qazi Eafiuzzaman 
and son of Qazi Badii to whom some sanads were also granted. M. Salim’s daughter was 
married to Qazi Md. Sabir son of Qazi Md. Shakir of the Baikxmthpur Nawadah, a 
descendant of Mulla Md. Faiq and of Makhdum Budd Sufi. 
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KarimulJah^’, Abdul Nabi^®, Abdus-Salanl, Abdur-Baliim who also figure 
in the farmans and sanads Avere all intimately connected with him. 


Owing to limited space one has to remain content with mere gleanings 
from some of the important documents. Most of the farmans are of the 
usualpatternbutoneofShahJahan, dated 17th Jumada II, year 21, 1057, 
and bearing the seals and Sharh-i-Dastaks of Allami Sadullah Klian, 
Vazir, Mirak Shaikh, the Chief Sadi-, and Abdul Ha’ , Diwan Sadr, Brinda- 
bandas, Saiyid Ahmad son of Hidayatullah and Miran Saiyid Jalal con- 
firms the grant of Madad-i-maash lands in Pargana Bhilawar since the 
beginning of Kharif Tanke. In it Abdur Eahim gives his parentage as son 
of Sh. Abdullah, son of Sh. Abdur Rasul and describes his hulia (appear- 
ance) as “wheat-coloured, sheep-eyed, with a large forehead, open eyebrows, 
h'gh nose, and black beard and moustaches”. Aurangzeb’s farmans 
granting land to the tivo Amathua saint-scholars who made their contributions 
to the compilation of the fatawa arc almost alike in their form and contents. 
Both begin with Quranic texts not found in similar documents elsewhere 
and both bear the endorsements of Rizvi lOian^®, the Chief Sadr, Asad Khan, 
the Chief Bakshi, Sh. Abdul and Mohan' Das, but the Waqia navis in one is 
IMirza Beg and in the other is Md. Baqir. The farman in favour of 
Md. Faiq is dated Fi-iday, 6th Zulqada, year 16th, corresponding to Isfandiyar 
1083 Avhc-rcas that in favour ofMulla Md. Shafi, is dated 22 Zulhijja, 
year 16. The farman granting Md. Faiq^ 2^ rupees daily is dated 
4th Rabi I, year 11 and the one granting Md. Shafi a daily allowance of 
Rs. 1/12/- is dated 17th Rabi I, year 11. There are some farmans of 
Aurangzeb dated 12th and 13th years which confirmed Sh. Gldyasuddin, 
Md. Nasibun, 3Mus. Kulzum and Sh. Abus Saadat Edian in the possession 
of land originally granted by pre-^dous farmans to their respective ancestors 
Sh. Abdus-Salam, a descendant of the saint Fariduddin Tabaila Bakhsh*® 
of Bihar Sharif, Sh. Ahmad, Sh, Yakub and Sh. Farid, after making 
slight reduction in the lands. The first of these dated Saturday Jumada, 
I, year 12 or 1080 ivhich refers to a farman of Jahangir dated 1034 bears 
the scaled endorsements of such important ofiicials as Jafar Khan Rizvi, 
Sh. Ashraf Khan, Md. Rafi (the verifier) and Mirza Beg (the waqainavis), 
Asad Klian, Rizvi Edian, Mohan Das and Abdul Kharq appear with 
their seals in the second and practically the same names occur in the third 
also. There is notliing remarkable in fresh grants made by Aurangzeb’s 
farmans, dated 16 Safar year 12, and Wednesday Jumada 1, year 38 or 1106 
to Mus. Zulua of Pargana Bhilawar and to Md. Burhanuddin son of 
Ali Ahmad pf Pargana Okri respectively except that the entries on the back 
contain in one case the names and seals of Asad Khan, RizAU Khan, 
Asliraf Khan, Abdul Khaliq and Md. Rafi and in other those of Rizvi 
Khan, Asad Khan, Sharif Khan, Mir Shah Muhammad. Then there are the 
farmans of Farrukhsiyar and Muhammad Shah granted on Saturday, 7 


■ There are references to the Madrasa, Masjid, Sajjada and Khanqah of this scho- 
larly saint of Amathua. 

' 18 A sanad bearing the seals of Md. Zia Khan and Fnzl Ali Khan Mti. :Miihammad 

Shahi and dated 1, Eabi % Year 12 or 1142 refers to a farman of Aurangzeb dated 13th 
Year of accession and granting 300 bighas of land in Okri, Muraii^ur, Madavar a.s Madad- 
nmaash for Shah Abdul^Eabi and Fatima and lor the upkeep of the Khanqahs of Shaikh 
Budd Sufi and Mullah Kanmullah. Abdus Salam was the son of Abdul Kabi. 

18 See Maasirul Umara for these personages. 

» Buried at Chandpura in Bihar Shanf. ao.r of the brother of the celebrated Niza- 
• Auha the spiritual guide of Am,r Khuirau. Also closely related by marriage to. 

Baghdadi to E har ’ 
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Jumada I, 1122, and on 19 Kamazan, year 8, or 1138 to Md. Shakir and tb 
Must. Kafi respectively. In the case of the former the entries on the 
back are those of Sh. Yar Md. Sadr, Murshid Quii Khan, and Md. Usuf, 
the Waqainigar and in the latter we get the seal and names of Rahmat Khan 
and Saiyid Izzatullah Khan. Afarman of “Md Muazzam Bahadur Shah 
Shah Alam” dated 7 Shawwal, year .... conferring 200 bighas of rent free 
land on Mus. Sajida in pargana Okri has also no special feature except that 
in the usual entries on the back we get another date, Fridajr 14th Zidqada, 
year I, or 1119 and the sealed endorsements of such important officials as 
Amjad Khan, the Chief Sadr, Amir-ul-Umara Musrat Jang (Zulfiqar Khan) 
the cheif Bakshi Asafud-daulah (Asad Klian) and Khan-i-Khannan Bahadur 
Zafar Jang (Munim Khan). In a farman of Aurangzeb dated 22 Rabi I, 
1102 Fasli bearing as many as 13 seals of both Hindu and Muslim officials 
and granting lands for the expanses of the Rauza of M. Sh. Nuruddin 
Husain son of Sh. Bdr. Alam, Mulla Shafi has been described as Moulavi-i- 
Manavi. 

Perhaps more important historically are the parw%n/is, sanads, etc., 
for in them we get names of many historical personages and of geographical 
places besides some important facts about the system of local administration, 
in the light of the information available in these documents we can 
determine the extent of local responsibihty for meting out justice, 
supervising the markets and watching over the morals of the people in 
rural areas under the Mughals and revise the rather unfair opinion 
expressed by an eminent _ historian** that the smaller torvns and aU the 
villages had no Qazi of their oum. The fact appears to be that every pargana 
had a Qazi who decided civil and ecclesiastical cases. He. v'as the 
judge, Khatib (preacher) and Imam of the mosque, supervisor of 
weights and measures, guardian of the minor orphans and the helpless, 
manager of the estate of the deceased and unclaimed property — all in 
his own person. The Pargana had a Mulitasib or censor of morals also. 
Sometime Khitabat was combined with Ihtisab and there are cases in which 
the functions of a Qazi, Muhtasib, and Khatib (preacher) were discharged 
by one and the same person. The Qazi sometimes did teaching work also. 
He was authorized to appoint some trustworthy person as his Naib 
whenever he could not himself go and found it necessary to post one. 
We know these from the papers seen at Amathua which, however, mostly 
belong to the period of the later Mughals, Perhaps a more organised 
and elaborate system had prevailed earlier. 

There are four or five Sanids and Parioanas relating to Qazi GharibuUah, 
a descendent of Makhdum Budd Sufi, and brother of Qazi 
Md. Shakir. One bearing the seal of “Saiyid Izzat Khan Fidwi-i-Muhammad 
Farrukhsiyar Badshah-i-Ghazi” dated 17 Shawwal jmar, .5, or 
1128 A. H. 8a,js that Md. Ashiq is replaced by Sh. GharibuUah 
son of Md. Yusuf as Qazi of Pargana Bhimpur and its mahals ac- 
cording to the Yaddasht. .dated 22 Ramazan year 3. No appointment 
was made of a Khatib for that place and 57 bighas of the resumed lands 
were granted to Ifim as Madad-i-maash so long as he continued to discharge 
the duties of the Qazi of that place. He was confirmed as the 


A now3 writer. 

Sarkar, Elsewhere in the same book Sarkar Mughal administration, 2nd edition, 
we get however a different opinion “ every cUy and even large village had its local Qazi 
who was appointed by Chief Qazi,” p. 27, 
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Qazi and the ICliatib of Pargar.a Bhimpur, and in. addition, 
he vras given the Khitabat of the Pargana of Baikunthpur also. He 
might depute an orthodox scholar as his Naib to the place wliich he could 
not Iiimself visit. All the residents of the place big or small, were called 
upon to accept as authoritative all his letters decrees, bonds and registers 
bearing his seal. There is a panoana from the Hiwan-i-Sadarat, bearing 
the seal of Mufazzul Khan Sadar Jahan during the reign of Parrulthsiyar, 
addressed to “the agents, Jagirdars, Karons and all the residents of Pargana 
Bhimpur, Sarkar-i-Bihar”, informing them of the appointment of 
Gharibullah as Qazi and Khatib there in place of Saiyid Muhammad Ashiq. 
The new incumbent was enjoined to administer justice, decide cases, 
enforce laws, execute judgements and inflict punishments prescribed by 
laws, lead the Priday and the congregational prayers, promote acts 
of devotion, perform the marriages of those who had no guardians, 
distribute the estate of the deceased, take charge of newly-discovered 
imclauned property and the property of the orphans, appoint trustees 
and do other acts of justice and equity. On the back, the huliya of Sh. 
Gharibullah, son of Sh. Muhammad Yusuf, son of Sh. IJ. Bhikh 
resident of the torna of Bihar has been given as “wheat- coloured -^vith open 
forehead, eyebr'ows joined above the nose, high nose, beards and mous- 
taches completely black, a few hair on the ear, three small moles on the 
Shalirag (jugular vein) on the right side and. a few marks of smallpox on 
the face. The same high official of Farrukhstyar issued another order 
on the 20th Shahban year 4, appointing Sh. Gharibullah in place of 
BabuUah as a Mulitasib and conferring 20 bighas of the resumed lands of the 
dismissed Mulitasib in Pargana Ghiyaspur on the new incumbent in addition 
to his 157 bighas in Pargana Bliimpur. He was enjoined to discharge 
the new function to the best of his ability, meet out pup.ishment to the 
drunkard and to those Avho did unlavTul things and who effected changes in 
weights and measiues, alter the yards for measuring cloth and the 
vessels and other measuring instruments and are guilty of similar 
iniquitous practices. Another document, bearing the seal of Kahmat 
Khan, Pidwi of Muhammad Shah, dated 15 Muharram. Year 7 or 1138 
says that according to the Panmna of “Sadrus Sadr Md. Afzal Khan 
Bahadur” dated 28 Kabi I, year 3 of the "deceased Martyr” (Farrukhsiyar) 
the mansab of Qaza (justice), Ilitisab (censorship) and Khitabat (jireaching) 
of Pargana Bliimpur of the Sarkar of Bihar had been conferred on Sh. 
Gharibullah. But subsequently the Qaza and Khitabat of Pargana Bhimpur 
was given to Sh. Abdul Karim while Saiyid Mahummad was made Qazi of 
Pargana Baikunthpur and Satyid Muzaffar Mulitasib of that Pargana. But as 
it was since kn.oivn from a reliable source that Sh. Gharibullah was still alive 
and alert and the news was subsequently* verified, he i\-as restored to his post 
of the Mulitasib and Khatib of Pargana Bhimpur. 

A new information is furnished by two panoana s addressed to Qazi Md. 
Shakir, one bearing the seal of Nawab Abid Khan Tar Khan, the Chief Sadr 
of Ahmad Shah, and dated 2 Jumada year 3, which say that during 
the time of Khuld Makan (Aurangzeb) the ivniters of price-lists of grains 
had been dismissed throughout the empire and orders'had been issued that 
the_ current price of grains of the Pargana bearin.g seals of the Qazi and 
verified by Mustaid Khan, Diwan-i-biiyutat, and the Qazi should be 
considered reliable and acceptable. Accordingly the addressee, the pro- 
tector of the religious laws, was enjoined to deliver the lists of rates of grains 
of the wahah within his jurisdiction to the agent of the Sawanih Nigaran 
who would despatch them by post so that the imperial government should be 
in the knmr of the truth and suffer no loss. 
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A sanad, dated Muharram, Year 15 or 1146 bearing the seal of Md. 
iZia Khan IQianazad-i-Muhammad Shah dated 1135 and addressed to the 
people and residents of Pargana Bhimpur, says that the offiee of the 
supervisor of revenue matters relating to the holders of stipends or 
pensions had been conferred on the venerable ecclesiastic Sh. Md. Mah 
in place of Md. Sahm but subsequently it was learnt from a reliable and 
verified news that the aforesaid personage was ahve and firmly fixed and 
was engaged in discharging the duty allotted to him. According^ the 
‘Tashiha’ was being issued so that being attentive to the work attaching to his 
position he should not cease for a moment to be vigilant and circumspect 
in his enquiries about the killed and missing and he should put in his 
best efforts to detect forgeries concerning the grantees of rent-free lands, 
stipends and pensions. Having looked closely in.to the records of the 
«rants of ‘Aima Ezam’ he should send a clear and lucid report to the Daftar 
•of Sadarat. The aforesaid personage should be treated as permanently 
fixed in his post without there being any one to share his work. And 
the procedure to be observed by that group (grantees) was that having got 
■the Tashihas from the daftar of sadarat and secured attestation through the 
seals of the said official they should obtain and enjoy the possession 
of their means of subsistence. They should treat all this as binding and 
make no deviation from it. A sii^ar sanad, dated 15 Zulhijja, Year 17, 
or 1147 and bearing the seal of Mir Md. Amin-ul-Husaini, flie 
Badr of Md. Shah, dated 1147, says that Sh. Md. Mah who was in- 
charge of “sarishtadari of Arbab-i-Maasah and Ahl-i-Wazaif” has died and, 
therefore, this office is conferred on “Mashikhat Panah” Sh. Badr Jahan, 
son of the deceased. 

A sanad dated 10 Muharram and bearing the seal of “Zafar Khan 
Banda-i-Badshah Alamgir” dated 1079, addressed to the officials of 
Pargana Bhilawar says that as it had transpired that the holders of the 
rent-free tenures and stipei^diaries of the Pargana of Khalisa Sharifa of 
Sarkar Sarhind, in the Suba of Shahjahanbad, who were in possession of 
their lands, etc., in accordance with the Sanads granted by the pre'vious 
officials, were being bothered by the present Mutasaddis who demanded 
fresh royal Sar.ads and placed obstructions in the waj^ of their possessions 
and were resuming their lands, and the grantees ■were finding it difficult to 
come to the imperial court to obtain fresh documents, orders were being 
Issued that the sanads obtained since the 11th Year of accession should be 
considered as valid and the possession of the lands by the grantees of 
•such sanads as legitimate. On this basis 50 bighas of land wliich had been 
granted for the expenses of the masjid and Khanqah of the saint 
Md. Chishti in Pargana Bhilawar in Bihar should be left to his descendants. 
Must. Rabia, M. Zainab, M. Khadija and M. Daulat. 



TWO WALAJAHI PERSIAN GRANTS TO A VISHNU TEMPLE 

IN TIRUCHIRAPALLI 

By K. E. Venlratarainan Ayyar 

Tbe records of the Varadaraja-Verdiatesa temple within the fort area of 
Tirachirapalli^ include two Telugu grants of the reign of Vijayaranga Chok- 
kanatha Nayak of Madurai (1706 — 32) and two Persian grants^ of the Walajahi- 
d3Tiasty, which are of some historical importance. 

Originally there were two temples, the Vehkatesa temple, which was 
built by Eahgakka, the principle lady-in-waiting in the harem of Vijayaranga 
Choldcanatha, and the Varadaraja temple about a furlong to the south of the 
former. Both were liberally endow’ed with lands by the Nayak King. During 
Chanda Saheb’s incursions, the idols of the Venkatesa temple were removed 
to Tirutavatturai and later to Srirangam. I^lhen Muhammad 'Ali Walajah 
built the Masjid-i-M'iiJiammadi, the Venkatesa temple, which was in close 
proximity to the mosque, was abondoned, and the idols were removed to the 
Varadaraja temple where they were finally consecrated. The lands that were 
granted by the Nayak were resumed soon after Glliruchirapani was captured 
by Chanda Saheb, and only two villages were reassigned to the temple together 
with a small cash payment after Anwaruddin Khan became Nawab of the 
Carnatic. 

The first of the two panvanas under review bears the seal of Muhammad 
Malifuz Khan, the second son of Nawab Anwaruddin, and is dated the ninth 
day of the month of Rajah, A. H. 1158 (July 27, 1745). It is an order to the 
Chief Accountants of the Tiruchirapalli taluk to pay Venkaji Gossain, a 
Maratha Vaishnava ascetic a daily cash allowance of four fanams out of the 
tax collections of the taluk, so that Venkaji, well provided for his maintenance, 
might spend his time “ in praying for the longeidty and prosperity ” of the 
Huzur (Mahfuz). Venkaji had by then usurped the trusteeship of the 
Venkatesa temple. 

The second panvana^ which is an order to the Secretary, Itibar Khan, 
issued by ]\Iuhammad Ali, Amlrul-Hind Walajah, may be freely rendered as 
follows : — 

“Inamdar Venkaji Gossain, having present a petition to the Huzur 
jiraying that in view of his serious illness and the prospect of 
his dying without heirs, the six sets of wet-land in the village 


Mr. K. R, Venkataraman Ayyar was formerly Director of Public Instructions and 
Historical Record Officer of the late Pudukkottai State. As an Ordinary and Associate 
member of the Indian Historical Records Commission representing the fState and a 
Corresponding member after the merger of the State with Madras, Mr. Ayyar has been 
taking keen interest in the activities of the Commission and contributed several in- 
teresting articles in its annual ses.sion. 

1, The present authorised correct spelling of Trio] laopoly. 

2, These are the property of the hereditary trustees of the temple. The present 
trustee^ is Sri J. S. Rajagopal Bhattncharya, No. 2, Varadaraja Perumal Kovil Str.,. 
Tiruchirapalli. 

3, It IS dated the eleventh of Rahiussani, but the Hijri year is illegible. Tlio text 
of the grant mentions /aeli 1181 (A, D, 177M). 
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of Tennur^, and five seis of wet-land in the village of Elambesa- 
ram®, — ^in all eleven seis of wet-land in the Konad taluk®, and, 
a daily allowance of four Gopali fanams out of the tax collection 
of Nattharnagar^, and a customary collection of one kasn 
from each of the shops within the fort of Nattharnagar, pre- 
viously granted by a parwana of Muhammad Mahfuz Khan 
Bahadur on the ninth of Rajah, A, H. 1158 and continuing in 
his enjoyment till/asZt 1180 be assigned to Ticumalai Ayyangar, 
the priest and trustee of the Venkatesa temple, and that a 
takid be issued to that effect to the Accountants of the Sarkar, 
it is ordered that the above lands together with the daily allow- 
ance o^ four Gopali fanams and the customary collection of one- 
kasu from each of the shops withm the fort be continued as 
inam in the name of Tirumalai Ayyangar from the beginning 
of/oaK 1181 to meet the expenses of the said temple, and that no- 
obstruction to the trustee’s enjo 5 mient of the inam be caused® 

The two parwanas reflect the spirit of tolerance of the members of the- 
Walajahi House, whose devotion to their religion did not stand in the way 
of their conceding to the Hindus the right to follow their own faith, and 
making grants to non-Muslim religious institutions®. 

The particular interest that the first parwana has to the student of the 
history of the Walajahi d 3 masty is the status and position of Mahfuz Khan 
in the Government of the Carnatic. Before A. H. 1746, while Anwarud- 
din’s eldest son Badrul Islam Khan was at Delhi as his father’s naih, and his 
third son Hazrat-i-Ala (later Nawab Muhammad Ali) was in the court of 
Asafjah Nizamul-mulk at Hyderabad, his second son Mahfuz IChan was 
with the Nawab helping him in the administration of the Carnatic^®. Mahfuz 
was even referred to as the Deputy Nawab^^. Tire rather pompous style 
adopted by him in his seal — Muhammad Shah, Muhammad Mahfuz Khan 
Badshah-i-Ghazi — is another indication of his exalted position in the Govern- 
ment. His power and prestige were in fact so high that Vijaya Raghunatha 
Raya Tondaiman of Pudukkottai (1730-69), whose territory Chanda Saheb’s 
sol&ery had previously plundered, sought his protection as a guarantee 
against future raids from outsiders. 

Mahfuz’s defeat by the French near Madras in what is known as the 
battle of the Adyar (September 1746) dealt a serious blow to his prestige. 
He was, however, invested with the administration of Tiruchirapalli, but 
during his brief absence on a punitive expedition to Madurai, the fort of 

4. Now included in the Municipality of Tiruchirapalli. 

5. Erumhesvaram or Tiruverumbur, a village five miles to the East of Tiruchirapalli . 

6. Konadu was an administrative division from Chola times and comprised the 
western part of the present Tiruchirapalli district and the Pudukkottai territory. 

7. Name given to Tiruchirapalli by Muhammad Ali Walajah, after Hazrat Natthar 
Wali, whose dargah is still a prominent land mark in the city. 

8. Adopted from a literal translation made by the late Maulvi Sayyid Murtaza 
Saheb Bahadur of Tiruchirapalli. 

9. For other instances bf Walajahi benefactions to non-Muslim institutions, 
Bee the present writer’s paper “ TJie Religious Policy of the Walajahi Nawabs ” read at 
the Eleventh AU India Oriental Conference and published in the quarterly Journal of 
the Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

10. Cf. Srinivasachariar, C. S. : Vignettes from the History of the Walajahi Dynasty’ 
of the Carnatic (Published by the Osmania University) p. 8. 

11. Cf. Letter dated 6th September 1744 from the Fort St. George Council to the- 
Company. Also Srinivasachariar, C, S. Op. Oit. p. 12. 
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'Tiriicliirapalli was the scone of an armed scuffle between his naib Munirud- 
•din Edian and Anwar Ali, a relation of the Nawab, which brought the old 
Nawab himself to the scene. Hazrat-i-Ala was then given charge of the 
SubaJi and dependencies of Giruchirapalli,^^ and on the death of his father 
in 1749, was confirmed in the Nawabship of the Carnatic. It was as Nawab 
that he issued the second parwana confiiming the previous grant of liis 
brother Mahfuz. 

The subsequent history of these grants is briefly told. When the 
Carnatic was taken over by the East India Company, the cash allowances 
to the temple were stopped, and an Inam Commissioner (W. Blair) granted 
the trustee of the temple two title deeds confirming his enjoyment of the 
lands in Tennur and Erumbesvaram (Tiruverumbur). 


12. Burhan. Tvzak-i-Walajahi translated by S, M. H. Nainar (published by the 
]\Iadra9 University) Part I. pp. 128-9. Also Srinivasachariar Op. Git. p. 19. 

13. 1864 and 1865. 



A SANNYASI AGITATOR FROM LUCKNOW AMONG THE SANTALS 

OP HAZARIBAGH 
B? Nandalal Chatterji 

Among the District Records of Lucknow there is a bundle of records 
relating to a daring sannyasi agitator from Lucknow, who was responsible 
for considerable political unrest among the Santals of Hazaribagh District 
of Bihar in the post-Mutiny period. 

Unfortunately, the documents do not throw sufficient light on the career 
■and activities of the sannyasi. But, from the scrappy information that is 
-available, it is clear that the said sannyasi was a masterful figure endowed 
with remarkable talents and qualities of leadership. He was named 
Dubia Gosain. He was a resident of Oudh and he became a wandering 
mendicant from his boyhood. It is interesting to note that he migrated to 
Bihar and took up his residence among the Santals of the Hazaribagh Dis- 
trict in Thana Ramghur. There he soon acquh’ed a strange influence over 
the primitive people. How he became a political leader is a mystery which 
lis not clear from the official papers. That he was a successful demagogue 
.is apparent from the fact that the Government of Bengal took cognisance 
•of his activities and ultimately deported him from the province as a punitive 
.measure. 

In their letter of the 8th January, 1881 (No. 87 J-Political Department) 
the Bengal Government described the activities of the man for the informa- 
tion of the Government of N. W. Provinces as folloAvs : — “ The man is 
said to be a saint, possessing miraculous powers, and he undoubtedly exer- 
cises great influence over the Sonthals ”. The authorities in Bengal were 
convinced of the fact that Dubia Gosain was secretly stirring up the Santals 
.against the Government although direct evidence was not forthcoming. 

The papers show that Dubia Gosain started as a religious preacher 
. and went about gimng strange sermons. He taught the Santals, for example, 
to kill all fowls, pigs and white goats in the land and stop ploughing on 
.Simdays. When these curious teachings created sufficient excitement 
.among the Santals of Hazaribagh, the Gosain, it is alleged, began impressing 
upon the primitive people that they would be sent by the Government to 
Afghanistan and that their women would be sent away to Assam. In con- 
. sequence, there was a grave unrest in the District and the Government’s 
attention was draAvn to it. 

At first, it was decided to prosecute the Sannyasi under Section 505 
•of the Indian Penal Code but the idea of prosecution was later dropped on. 
the ground that it would be impolitic to make the Gosain a martyr m the 
•eyes of the Santals. In the end, he was arrested and deported to Lucknow 
•in 1881 and his property was sold out. The Bengal Government justified 
their action on the ground that the Gosain “ exercised a most mischievous 
•and unsettling influence among the uneducated and semi-savage tribes 


Before beiag appointed as Reader of Modern Indian History at Lucknow Univ'ersity, 
iDr. N. L. Chatterjee has been serving the IJnivorsit3’- as a lecturer in HLstorj*. He is 
.an Associate member of the Indian Historical Records Commission and has to his credit 
several historical works of outstanding merit, the most important being Mir Kasim and 
■Verelst's Buie in India. 
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The Gosain was kept under surveillance at Lucknow where his move- 
ments were regularly watched by the Police (No. 236. . . .Political Dept. 
Letter from Commissioner of Lucknow Division, 24th January 1881). The 
documents show that fortnightly and after sometime half-yearly reports 
about this man were sent from Lucknow to the Bengal Government. (letter 
of 2nd Peb. 1881 from Deputy Commissioner, Lucknow etc. etc.). 

The Gosain tried his best to return to the Santal Parganas, but per- 
mission was refused bji- the Bengal Government (No. E. T29 J. 1881). He 
was repeatedly warned that if ever he tried to go back, he would make 
himself liable to arrest and prosecution. The Bengal Government wrote, 
"... .considering the excitable disposition of the Sonthals and the effect 
which Dubia’s presence had upon them. Sir Ashley Eden considers it 
extremely undesirable that he should be permitted to return to Hazaribagh ” 
(G. 0. 363 of 1881). 



EELATIONS BETWEEN MAnw/itr T>An « 

MADHAV RAO AND JANOJI BHONSLE 

By V.S. Chitale 

g Iv^staol ttf r “pVo^ of Nagpur had been 

eye to eye with each otC.' There tS?S ooS™ 

totihty between them during EaetaS 5^“ S’ “f any open 
TOth the accession of Janoji his son f ^ change"^ came 

his father’s shi-ewdness could never he who not having inherited 

Bao. iUler 1761 he opeSy foS Iht iS" ??”“ BesSI MaTha^ 
bun to plunder and bVn^Sr Se ^SS,Z^f ^ '^“'’0 adSel 

an annual mcome of about thh-ty-two laths ^ ^™tory yielding 

other concessions^ as the price of the iJ+f ’ j ^ rupees and make sever /,1 
the treaty was signed “ Madhav rIo ^ ® ^®®®rtion of the Nizam 

to both the parties and vAem»Mv^ for 

worthy motiv^ by whie^ h^lTSZSr?" b“‘'‘ Sd S! 

Tension of a GoTemment* ” This sb-im r n ’i’ *0 become a too] for the sub 
heart matog him henceforth ev^ntS^iSS'; “ ^ms, cut Jano®"?^ 
Peshwa than to court the frieudshin nfh- ® military help to the 

rea attitude became evid^ That tlSs Cs Ss 

Haidar Ali in 1764, commenced hostiIitilr,,tS® 

also concluded a treatv with M mvitation of the Peshwa 

help him against ^ "”*''711* WaToh^ ^ 

and on one pretext or another refused reservation, however 

SITL l£? ‘--Sa 

^db ^e critical and that his presen ce rm“4‘‘tr:raS”Lrn“^“‘ 

„ . A researcher in Marfl.f,li» TT.-„^ ,, „ r ueces- 
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md S. P. D.. 20 , 141 , 
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were secured by me throu^^tf . *H°rigmnI documents publishnri • • 

a large n^ber of Modi doc^mente ^^rasnis’^/p'^o^r 


'd Part I. 
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sary’. He further added that he had ah'eady instructed Ranoji Karande® 
apd Visaji Raghunath,^ who were collecting gliam-dana m the province of 
Ganga-thadi, to march towards the Karnatak should the Peshwa so desire. 

A letter dated 2nd April 1764 written by V 3 '’ankat Rao Moreshwar, 
Peshwa’s Agent mth Janoji (published here for the first time)^o reveals 
Janoji’s activities during tliis period and throws fi’esh light on the doings of 
the Nizam, Haidar Ali and the deposed Nawab of Bengal. Vyanltat Bao 
WTOtc as follows : “ When I reached Paithan, the Nizam left for Hyderabad 

and Ganesh Tukdeo and myself made our way towards Nagpur. The Sona- 
Saheb-Subah wrote to Ganesh Pant that his peojile had taken recourse to 
sitting dliarna and fasting and he could not in the circumstances 
leave' liis station ; that the Peshwa should, therefore, kindlj’’ excuse his 
absence in the Karnatak that y^ear and that he would amply make up for it 
in the folio Avhag j'^ear. If, however, the Peshwa needed any militarj'^ aid he 
should immediately write to Ranoji Karande and Nanaji Ki-ishna^^ who were 
posted in the Ranch Mahals and whom Janoji had instructed to join the 
Peshwa if the latter should ask them to do so. This has been corro- 
borated bj^ both the Sardars. In these circumstances, it is quite clear that 
the Sena-Saheb-Subah is not leaving the province. When Janoji and 
Devaji Pant wnuld confer with their people it would be known which course 
the former was going to take. But I am sure that Janoji-baba is quite 
loyal to the Peshw^a. What is he going to gain by forsaking the cause of 
the master 1 It is said that Range Ganesh (Janoji’s Vakil at Hyderabad) 
has reported that the Peshwa has concluded through Murad Khan a treaty 
ivith the Nizam by offermg him a saranjam of ten laldis of rupees. Previous 
to this, the Agents of Haidar Ali had interview’^ed the Nizam. It is reported 
now that Haidar Ali approached the Nizam through the agency of Ram 
Chandi'a Rao Jadhav, and requested him to confer on him (Haidar Ali) 
the title of Nawab for w’hich he was readj!- to paj?- the (Nizam) a rmzr 
of six lakhs of rupees. Haidar’s request Avas granted by the Nizam on receipt 
of the nazr. Haidar, Avho is now fighting Avith the Peshw^a, has suggested 
that if an honourable treaty is not concluded and the fighting continues the 
Nizam should make common cause Avith him and pounce upon the Peshwa 
from the north, Avhereon Haidar Ah Avould advance from the south. In 
the circumstances, the PeshAva’s position would be precarious, as the river 
Tungabhadra is in flood. It is also reported that Jafar Ali Khan 
has Avritten to Janoji that his capital has been captured bj’’ the Parangis 
(the English), that he has fled to Banaras and that should Janoji care for 
the recovery of the chauih for the last eight years, he should immediately 
join him wdth his troops against the Earangis, after which they would ad- 
minister the province together. I learn that Shivbhat Sathe has sent two 
lakhs of rupees from Cuttack. I have not yet had anj’' audience Avith Janoji- 
baba and shall commimicate the details after seeing him.” 


’’ChandraeJntd Daftar, Vol, I, S8. 

®He Avas nephow of Ragbuji Karande who was one of the Sardars of Janoji. 

®He was a Captain in the service of Janoji 

document, being unpublished, a free translation in English is given here. 
The details narrated herein corroborate the information given in letter No. 88 from the 
Chandrachud Daftar. Some of the facts given here are however entirely new. 

^^He Avas a trusted Vakil of Janoji and was often sent by him to negotiate withi 
the Peshwa and Nizam. He is also mentioned as Ganesh Pant and Ganesh Dada. 

‘“Ho belonged to the family of Babuji Naik Baramatikar and was the Karbhari 
of Raghoji Karande. At the time of fights between Mudhoji and Janoji, Naoji Krishnn 
often changed side and was killed while in action by Mudhoji in 1176 . Nanoji is also 
knoAvn ns Narayan Krishna Joshi . 

rsprobably a imstake for Qasim Ali Khan, who has recently been dispossessed by 
the English in Bengal . Jafar Ali Khan, who was in friendly alliance with the Eng- 
lish at the time, could not certainly have made an overture of the kind to Janoji. 
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The importance of the document lies in the new information it furnishes- 
on (1) the critical position of the Peshwa who, anxious as he was to obtain 
a speedy victory in his Mysore campaign, was confronted by fresh problems- 
created by the Nizam’s new diplomatic moves ; (2 ) the tactics adopted by 
Haidar Ali to win the Nizam ; (3) the position of advantage acquired by the 
Nizam in the Karnatak affairs and (4) the delicate situation in which Janoji 
Bhonsle found himself. 

Janoji could not make up his mmd to join the Maratha forces and no 
reply was sent by him either to the Peshwa or his uncle about the help 
sought from him. So Raghunath Rao wrote to him from Nasik for help 
before leaving for the Karnatak. Janoji repeated his old excuses about the 
bad state of affairs in Bengal although showing outwardly his keen desire 
to stand by the Maratha cause. Yet on other occasions he pleaded as 
excuses his financial difficulties and an eye-sore which was givmghim 
trouble.^^ Not that he failed to anticipate the grave consequences of such 
a policy of vacillation, but to forestall them he started negotiations with the 
Nizam, Haidar Ali and the deposed Nawab of Bengal,^® This would 
be borne out by the following unpublished document. In a news-letter 
written probably on 31 March, 1765,^^ Vyankat Rao Moreshwar writes, 

“ Shrimant Dada Saheb has written to the Sena-Saheb-Subah as follows : 

‘ While on our way to the Karnatak we waited for you for a long time. 
Por one full month we marched slowly till we reached the banks of the 
Elrishna, but seeing that you are not coming, we quickened our speed and 
reached the Peshwa’s camp. Even if you have faUed to join us so far, 
hasten your march with redoubled speed ; that alone would help us to bring 
the war to a speedy conclusion and would certainly put you and the Peshwa 
in an advantageous position. So come up quickly. The war with Haidar 
Naik would come to a finish very soon.’ When this letter was received 
(adds Vyankat Rao) meetings were held at the place of Piraji Naik Nimbal* 
kar, but so far nothing has been finally decided ”. The same news-letter 
reports Janoji as saying : “ Once the people know that I am leaving for the 
Karnatak with a large force, all the soldiers would leave the armj?' and 
only a small force of five thousand would remain, and then all would be 
chaos in Nagpur”. “At one moment”, the letter continues, “he feels 
like marching out, but at others he thinks in a contrary way.” Again he 
would ask sometime, “ But why has not the Peshwa written to me as Shri- 
mant Dada Saheb had done ?” Hence no decision has, as yet, been taken. 

I hope that Janoji-baba would ultimately decide to go. I pray to God 
that he would go and thus falsify all conjectures (to the contrary). At 
present he is thinking of marching towards Kada. On March 2 8(?), 1765 
news was received that the Nawab had gone over to the side of Haidar Naik 
and that he (the Nawab) had written to Janoji that he had departed with 
full confidence in him, that he should not join the Peshwa’s forces 
and should spend a few days in the province f Ganga-thadi. The Bhonsle 
has already written to the Nizam saying : “ ’The present crisis is similar 
to the one which was precipitated by the Peshwa on the banks of the Ganga 
(a few years ago). The Peshwa’s stay in the Karnatak camp for two suces- 
sive years has immensely weakened his power and has sapped the strength 
of his army. The Peshwa is now in a precarious position ; and as both of 
you (Nizam and Haidar Ali) have joined hands and as the Pathans are also 
with us, the day should prove advantageous for us The letter concludes 
with the following remarks : “ How the master is going to tackle the situa- 

“>S. P. D., 20, 160, 151, 162. 

P. D., 20, 133, 154. 

P. D., 38, 151. 

^’The writer of this letter does not give the exact date of the despatch of the letter, 
but mentions two dates which b jlp to fix it. The contents show that it was 
despaiched between 26th Marcn ard 2nd April, 1765. 
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1)1011 one does not know. The turn of events seems to bear a close analogy 
-to that which compelled the Peshwa to cede (to the Nizam) a territory 
yielding a revenue of sixty lakhs of rupees and enabled (Dadasaheb) 
further to worsen matters by his missives.” 

Another important document, (the first folio of which is mofortunately 
missing), written by an agent of the Peshwa at Nagpur in March 1765 re- 
ports Janoji as saying ; “ Let the Peshwa break off his relations with the 
Nizam and then watch the tamasJia. K the Peshwa writes to me as Shrimant 
Nada Saheb has done I shall get (at least) mental satisfaction.” 

Continuing the author of the letter observes : “ I suspect that at 

jiresent Janoji-baba is thinking of something else, possibly he is thinking of 
acting as he did last year’-®. Yet I cannot finally make out which way the 
wind is blowing. (When I met him) I argued with him thus : The letter 
'Auitten by Shrimant Dada Saheb is as good as a letter from the Peshwa 
himself ; for both of them are one and their policies are one. You should 
have, therefore, joined the Peshwa’s forces in the Karnatak instead of stand- 
ing on formalities in this way. Again, I do not understand why you are 
rendering his position more difficult (not only by your stay at Nagpur but 
also by your overtures to his enemies). The Shrimant is bound to succeed 
in the Karnatak in any case (even without your help), but he would certainly 
remember your words and actions ”. At these words of mine Janoji was 
very angry. When the Klamatak war is over, you should immediately 
march towards Nagpur. If you do not do so the kingdom would be in danger ; 
for I think Janoji’s intentions are far from satisfactory. I am simply sup- 
plying you with the news I have gathered here.” 

These documents throw a flood of light on the true designs of Janoji and 
we have reasons to believe that Janoji was not at all keen on leaving his sta- 
tion and joining the Peshwa in the Karnatak. Instead, we And his offering 
lame excuses. His eye trouble could only be a temporary excuse, and that an 
experienced soldier of Janoji’s standing should have adduced to it is rather 
strange. How unjustified were also his grievances based on supposed 
-breach of formalities on the part of the Peshwa will be clear from the fact 
that not only Kaghxmath Kao but even the Peshwa®® himself had asked him 
to join the campaign personally. He had financial difficulties no doubt, but 
no contemporary Maratha sardar was free from them. Even the Peshwa 
himself was not in a sound financial position. The excuse of monetary 
-difficulties would thus hardly explain the hesitancy shown by Janoji. The 
-alleged crisis in Bengal, moreover, cordd not be a reasonable grormd for his 
remaining in Nagpur. The English were now the complete master of the 
-affairs in Bengal and their authority had been firmly established in that 
province. Under the circumstances any effort on the part of Janoji to oust 
them even if he were supported by the forces of the deposed Nawab was 
foredoomed to failure. It is true ;that the English at this date stood greatly 
in awe of the Maratha power in Poona and were not in a position to give the 
latter any provocation to attack them. But this certainly does not 
mean that Janoji would have become successful had he simply crossed the 
border and entered Bengal. That a man who had been unable to collect 
■chauth in Bengal for past eight years should think of collecting them at this 
jimeture with the help of a defeated soldier like the Nawab of Bengal is 

^'Refers to the pcaition at the time of the treaty between the Peshwa and the Nizam 

in 1762. 

1763, when Janoji joined the Nizam against the Peshwa. 

- **<S. P. P., 120, 147, 160. 
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something which passes our comprehension. What Janoji realty wanted 
was to gain time and to make his position strong by alliances with the Nizam 
and Haidar Ali, so that he might face the Peshwa in equal terms. He was 
convinced that on the termination of the Karnatak Campaign the latter 
would march on him for his default . The later events show that Janoji’s 
fears were not unfounded. 

After concluding a treaty with Haidar Ali on l2th March, 1765, the 
Peshwa reached Poona on 8th June, 1765®^ He was annoyed to find that, 
instead of joining the campaign m the Karnatak, Janoji had been in intri- 
gue with the Nizam and Haidar Ali. He had reasons also to suspect that 
Janoji was trying to help his uncle Raghunath Rao in his ambitious 
designs. All these led the Peshwa to decide that Janoji should be punished 
and he should be taught such a lesson as he would never forget in his life-time. 
So he started preparations for marching into the territory of Janoji. As a 
preliminary measure he formed an alliance Avith the Nizam agreeing to cede 
to him a territory jdelding a revenue of 32 lakhs of rupees per year — 
the same territory that had been given to Janoji after the battle of Rakshas- 
bhuvan.®^ Wlien the news reached Janoji he was taken aback. In a letter 
(which is unpublished) dated about 6th June, 1765, Vyankat Rao Moreshwar 
writes, “ The Pehswa’s letters were received here on June, 6, in which the 
Pehswa is reported to have communicated that he had discussed everything 
with Babu Rao Raj'^aji, who has apprised Janoji of the intention of the 
Peshwa. Babu Rao Rayaji, it is reported, has vnitten to Janoji ; “The 
Peshwa desires you to meet him personnally vdth only 500 to 1000 soldiers 
and that after deliberations with you a plan of action would be fixed and 
then onlj'' he would decide whether he should bring his full contingents on 
the field or not. Should you fail to meet him he would immediately despatch 
his artillery to Berar and follow it himself with his full army. Come Avhat 
may the Peshwa seems to be determined to give you a desperate battle. If 
you are prepared to see him with one thousand soldiers you should do so. 
If not, it would be belter part of valour for you to take every possible pre- 
caution (to protect j^our country) and to guard your forts ”. “ Janoji-ba,ba ”, 

adds Vyankat Rao Moreshwar, “has not as yet lost his usual composure but 
his adivsers, it is reported, bluster forth with all possible threat and keep 
saying if the Peshwa’s forces enter Berar every one in his army Avill be killed 
by whatever means possible. Please arrange to send envoys to Madho Sing 
so that the agents sent by Janoji would be cast into prison b}" him (Madho 
Sing). The news that the Peshwa is going to advance towards Nagpur is 
causing much stir amongst the people here Avho have begun to run away from 
their homes ”. 

Babu Rao Rayaji had also informed Janoji that the Peshwa intended 
treachery®®. “ If you meet him as desired by him please rest assured 
that he would resort to treachery. So take every possible precaution before 
you see him personalty. Otherwise do not see him at all. The fact that 
you have an army of thirty thousand has put him into dismay. So please 
do not meet him. If you have already crossed the Ganga (Godavari) 


P. D., 37,60, 01. 

“Ghandrachud Daftar, I, 96. 

*®Cf. Grant Duff’s statement “ The Peishwa was sensible that Kugonath Rao could 
at this period obtain the aid either of Nizam Ally or of Janojee Bhonslay ”, Vol. II, 
p. 182. 

P. D., 20 ; 159, 168. 

“sPel/ie Daftar, Vol. I, 35. 
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retrace yom* steps an,d strengthen your forces.”®® This advise was literally 
followed bj'' Janoji who sent his brother Mudhoji®^ to Chennurin order to 
make it in\’Tilnerable. He kept his plans ready and made every possible 
effort to check the advance of the Peshwa and to offer liinr a severe battle 
without caring for the consequences.®® 

On 27th September, 1765, one Balaram, an agent of the Peshwa, uTites 
in an unpiiblisMd letter, “ The neu'S that the Shrimant is advancing against 
Nagpur has created havoc in the whole provuice (of Nagpur). Janoji is still 
trymg to persuade the Nizam to join bun (against the Peshwa). Mahadji 
Sindhia’s Valdel and messengers have also arrived in Nagpur. Janoji-baba 
has written to Mahadji that both of them should join hands and mth one 
mind and policy should advance against the Peshwa to defeat him.” 

Tlie agents of the Peshwa were not unaware of the all-out effort Janoji 
was maldng. In fact every bit of information on the preparations made by 
Janoji was communicated by them to the Peshwa. He was informed how 
discontent was rife among Janoji’sovm men, and how Janoji was looking 
forward to tlie conclusion of an alliance with the Nizam every day and to 
tlie arrival of help fiom Madho Sing.®® The Peshwa was advised by these 
agents to write frieirdly letters to Madho Sing, Burhan Shah of Devgad 
(Nagpur), JMisir Jeevanram, as well as to Ann over Kaghoji Karande and 
Ramaji Ballal Gime to his side.®® A note of Avarning Avas also sounded by 
them against the mischievous conduct of Devaji Pant Chorghode Avho Avas 
reported to have remarked that as long as Eaghimath Rao AA'as in the pro- 
vince of Nagpur it AA'ould be his policy to keep friendly relations Avith him, 
but once lie has left the proAunce all the places should be recaptured and the 
Avhole province reconquered.®^ Finally the PeshAva Avas advised to march 
against Janoji immediately, to defeat him and crush his power for good 
so that he might never try to raise his head again.®®. 

It is beyond the scope of the present paper to describe in detail hoAv the 
PesliAA'a marched against Janoji, fii'st in 1765 and again in 1768, and in- 
flicted on him a crusliing defeat on each occasion, thereby shattering liis 
poAver to pieces once for all. He Avas so much coAved doAA'n by these defeats 
that after the treaty of Kanakapur in 1769, he remained loyal to the PeshAA-a 
for the rest of his life. Once or tAiice, Haidar Ali tried to enlist his help 
against the PesliAva but his loyalty Avas not to be shaken, “ The Peshwa ’s 
enemy is my enemy ”, he Avrote, “ My only prayer is that the loA'e that has 
subsisted between us should be on the increase every day.®®, i 

/ — — ^ — ^ — - 

^^Peihc Daflai, Vol. I, 33. 

-'^Pathe Daftai , Vol. I, 37. 

~^Pethe Dajtar, Vol. I, 3.3. 

^^Pethe Dajtar, Vol. I, 40. 
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A CONTEMPORARY MUTINY ACCOUNT : 

MEMORIAL OF AN INDIGO PLANTER 

By K. K. Datta 

In the transcripts of records which I secured a few years back from the 
National Archives, New Delhi, for the preparation of a thesis on the Bihar 
phase of the Indian movement of 1857-59, I got the following account in the 
memorial^ submitted to the Governor-General and Viceroy of India in Council 
by Alexander Jlirtin, an Indigo planter in the district of Azimgurh (Azamgarh). 
On the 3rd June, 1857, the Sepeys of the 17fch Regiment at Azimgnrh- 
under the command of Major Burroughs revolted, whereupon the European 
residents of this place fled to Ghazipur.^ Azamgarh continued to be a centre 
of the movement for several months more. Kunwar Singh, the brave 
leader of the movement in Bihar, made a diversion in eastern Oudh in 
March- April, 1858. He joined a party of his comrades at Atraulia (25 miles 
distant from Azamgarh) on the 17th March. A body of British troops under 
Colonel Milman attacked him there withm a few days but were themselves 
defeated and retreated to Azamgarh.^ Azamgarh was relieved by Lord 
Mark Kerr, whom Lord Canning had deputed specially for this. But Kmiwar 
Singh continued fighting against the British troops under Brigadier Douglas 
(April 17 — April 21). 

The Indigo planters naturally supported and helped the Company’s 
government. In the document quoted below we read of Alexander Martin, 
an Indigo planter in the district of Azamgarh, praying for the grant of two 
confiscated taluqs of Shamsabad and Khorason in that district in recogni- 
tion of his services to the government of the Company, particular^ his work 
as an engineer in “fortifying the Azimgurh Kutcherry” on the eve of the 
Mutiny there and for construction of the Azamgarh fort. He claims pre- 
ference to the Indian zamindars, whom he deprecates m strong terms and 
holds out an assurance to pay increased revenue after a period of ten years 
by effecting various improvements. 

This document also contains names of officers in command of the troops 
of the Company’s government, during the ivnvestment of Azamgarh by 
Kunwar Singh and some new and interesting details regarding the latter. 

Political Cons (Supply) 30 December 1859 nos. 590-97. 

To 

His Excellency the Right Hon’ble Charles 

John Viscount Canning 

Governor General and Viceroy of India in Council. 

Dr. K.K. Datta is Professor and Head of the Department of History, Patna College 
and an Associate Member of the Commission on behalf of the Government of Bihar. He 
is the Convenor of the Bihar Regional Records Survey Committee set up by the Indian 
Historical Records Commission. He has several historical works of outstanding merit to 
his credit. 

Political Consultations, 30 December, 1859, Nos. 590—97. 

2 Head-quarters of the Azamgarh District of the Benares divisions in the Lieute- 
nant Governorship of the North western Provinces., 

® Kaye, Sir John, A History of the Sepoy War, Vol. II, Pp. 213 — 2l6. 

* Milloso.i, Colonel, History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. IV Pp. 3lS — 320. 
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The Memorial of Alexander Martin Indigo Planter in the District of 
Azimgurh Kespectfully sheweth. 

That your Memorialist solicits a perusal of these pages, in as much as 
he has a comdction, from the tenor of the reply received from Government, 
tlirough the Commissioner 5th Division to his first application submitted 
through the Collector of Azimgurh to Government for a grant of the Two 
confiscated Talookas of Shumshabad and Khurasoon in the Azimgurh 
District that Llemorialists claim for services rendered in a Military capacity 
and as a IVIilitary Engineer has not been fully detailed to shew the good 
effects proceeding from them ; in order to enable the Government to arrive 
at a fair estimate of their value to the state at the most critical period, com- 
mencing from the time when the cartridge question was agitated by the 
Troops 17th Regt. B.N.I. and detail of Artillerj’’ with2 guns under Lieutenant 
Parish. Your Memorialist begs to lay this memorial in a narrative form 
before your Lordship and prays for a review of his case in finally deciding the 
measure of the reward due to him. IMemorialist in his first application 
through ]\Ir. Davies the Collector and Magistrate did not file the whole of 
his certificates, he now does so, soliciting a perusal. 

2nd. iilemorialist respectfully desires to bring to your Lordship’s notice 
that from the very first, he volunteered Iiis services to the Government and 
their value to the state is fully acknowledged in the letters (herevdth filed 
in original) from the Authorities, and at all times Memorialist has cheerfully 
done his part as a good subject by making himself useful for tlie benefit 
of the public works as an Engineer. The many extensive works executed 
by him are convincing evidence of his ability, and of his readiness to serve 
the Government and, shew he is not deficient in qualification and experience 
of a nature, that only requires the opportunity to expand itself tor the bene- 
fit of his adopted country. Moraig in a limited sjjhere of life, it has been 
his constant endeavour to do his part in such a manner as to earn the good 
opinion of his superiors. But in the isolated position the Llemorialist has 
passed his days, it has not been possible for him to effect the good he could 
do for want of means and a position, and should he be so fortunate as to be 
successful in this his onlj'- chance of preferment, he in all humbleness of 
mind feels assured that the honor conferred on, and the trust confined in 
him will not be misplaced. 

3rd. IMemorialist has a perfect knowiedge of the country the habits and 
customs of the people and their institutions, he can read and write the 
Oordoo sufficiently well for all practical purpose.s ; of the system of village 
management Memorialist has much experience. Mr. Davies Magistrate and 
Collector of Azimgurh in his letter to the Commissioner No. 158 of the 
present year has done Memorialist the honour to bear cmifiiatic testimony 
in j^Iemorialist’s behalf in the following extract. “It is not every European 
to wiiom the management of large estates can be wisely confided, but m 
this respect Mr. Martin may be safely recommended. He speaks the 
language perfectly, has had experience as a Planter, is possessed of resources 
as a Civil Engineer, and is likely to deal with his tenants fahiy and consider- 
ably.” 

4th. In the Government despatch it is decided your Memorialist has 
earned a good claim to a reward, but that it is a question of a little time, 
before the award is made ; remarking tliat hlemorialists’ aiDplication is of too 
high a value. _ Jlemorialist wmuld here solicit a reconsideration of the subject 
in all its bearings, for with a smaller income than these estates are reputed 
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to yield, Memorialist would be unable to do any thing in the way of improving 
the estates or the condition of the Royots. It being a fact that needs no 
elucidation that native Landlords as a general rule never lay out a farth- 
ing on their estates in the view of improving them, or encouraging the 
spread of scientific knowledge amongst their own class or brotherhood, 
or of being the means of enabling their Ryuts to improve the capabilities 
of their holdings ; and thus save them from the grasp of the village Mahajun. 
A large field is open to the intelligent and public spirited European Land- 
lord, the productiveness of the soil is abundant if properly developed by 
Irrigation, an improved method of manuring, the introduction of a better 
. description of cattle for the plough, and alternation of crops etc. the want 
of these principal features in husbandry is notorious ; and none but a 
European Landlord who has abilities and energy to guide him could introduce 
these beneficial changes. 

5th. Memorialist as an Indigo Planter has minutely studied the practice 
of Agriculture during the past 7 years, and has found by practical experience 
that an incredible amount of iinorance prevails amongst the Zemindars, 
and peasantry in the most ordinary method of cultivating land to the 
best advantage. Nothing so interests them as the condition of their lands 
and crops, but they are powerless to effect any change although of such vital 
importance to them ; then landlords aiding in no way, they are thus tlnown 
into the native Mahajans hands who never do business under 50 per cent., 
and not unfrequently much more ; hence the condition of the tenant is in a 
great measure at its lowest with no prospect of regeneration. Memorialist 
relies on the known enlightened views entertained by your Lordship on the 
requirements of India, that your Memorialist’s prayer will meet with a fair 
hearing, and his endeavours to do the good, he would be enabled to perform 
encouraged by a favourable decision. 

6th. Your Memorialist respectfully represent for your Lordship’s 
consideration that by the bestowal on him of the Two Talookas asked for, 
his sphere of usefulness and social position would only be established in a 
decent mediocrity leaving barely 5,000 rupees a year clear to lay out on the 
improvements Memorialist would undoubtedly inaugurate. There being 
about 24 or 25 villages constituting the Talookas Rs. 200 a year would only 
be available for each, in sinking new wells, forming new Bunds and Tanks 
and in deepening the old ones. The Government Revenue or demand is 
about Rs. 8,000 a year. The rent Roll nominally about Rs. 19,000 which 
Memorialist doubts the estates in their present neglected state pay easily. 
These estates are at present under Memorialist’s management and with every 
exertion during the past year he could only realise about Rs. 14,000, nor 
do the Collections of the present year promise more favourably. The cost 
of collection and other village expenditure to the landlord would not be under 
Rs. 2 ,000 annually. Assuming that the rent roll is Rs. 19,000 after deduct- 
ing the above outlay leaves Rs. 4,000 a year or nearly 334 Rs. a month for 
the landlord as his share for personal expenses. Each village in these esta- 
tes would require from 2 to 4 new wells to give a moderate supply of water for 
irrigation, beyond that obtainable from the present available supply, before 
there could be any reasonable hopes of an increase in the collections, or to 
receive the present dues without pressure on the tenants. 

7th. To effect these improvements a period of 10 years would be taken 
up, then no doubt a decided increase might be counted upon. Memorialist 
would steadily lay out the above mentioned proportion viz. Rs. 5,000 a year 
on works of Irrigation and other improvements, and devote the whole of his 
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energies to develop the resources of the trust confided to him (for memorialist 
is of ojpinion that j)roperty has its duties as well as rights) and he feels con- 
fident that a few years would prove the difiference between a Zemindaree 
conducted by a Emopean and that of any by a native Talookdar. 

8th. Your Memorialist respectfully solicits yom Lordship’s attention 
to the follovdng facts connected with his services before and after the break- 
ing out of the mutiny. 

9th. At the desire of the Civil Authorities «your Memorialist rendered, 
as is acknowledged by kir. Simson Joint Magistrate in his certificate “In- 
valuable aid in fortifying the Azimgurh Kutchary” a few days before the 
outbreak. The Troops mutinying suddenly on the evening of the 3rd of 
June 57 by killing one officer and wounding the Quarter Master Serjt, the 
Civil and Military Officers vdth their families were compelled to fly for their 
lives. Of these events youi’ Memorialist knew notliing, imtil the morning of 
thc4thof June, 1857 when all the villagers rose up as one man, plundering 
not only the European planter but each other. All roads were closed and 
communication with the city stopped and imjjossible by any means what- 
soever for the first two days. On the 6th of June your Memorialist deter- 
mined on attempting a passage to the City Avith his family at imminent risk, 
and he was the first to enter the city alone of his oaaui accord (of com'se es- 
corted by some loyal Zemindars, whose names Memorialist has given to 
the Magistrate in hopes that their loyality would be reAvarded). At this 
time it AA'-as in agitation Avitliin the city to raise a Kajah to the command of 
the District, this Avas told by zemindars to Memorialist, who are returning 
from the city consultation. Memorialist easily foresaw the ' mischief that 
Avould ensue if such an eA’-ent took place, and on arriA’^al in the city took 
measures to allaj’’ the ferment agitating the nathm mind on the mutiny’’ of 
the troops and intrigues of the disaffected toAvards the GoAmrirment. 
xis kfemorialist- Avas Avell knoAATi amongst most of the influential men of the 
city, he sought these persons, and explained the power of the British Nation 
and made them to understand that speedy relief would arriAm by troops 
ordered to Calcutta in place of proceeding to China, and all opposition be 
borne doAVJi. Memorialist’s argiunents AA'ere listened to with attention, and 
seconded by the tact and deAmtion of seA'eral of the natiA^e officials produced 
a reAuiltion (rcAuilsion) of feeling in our faAmur. Azimgurh Avas thus kept 
from b-eaking out into any open hostility to the Government. Mr. Philip 
Niblett also assisted in reassuring the nath’-e mind. Memorialist respect- 
fully submits, that to his opportune arriA'al in Azimgurh and his stay for 
12 days amongst,an excited population at a most critical moment may in 
some degree be attributed the peace and safety of the cit 3 ^ 

10th. Memorialist Avould Avith due submission observe tliat he has seen 
a notice of the roAvard given to Mr. Boyle District Engineer on the Raihvay 
for fortifying his house at Arrah and defending it along AAuth others aaLo 
took refuge in it from the fury of the Dinapoor mutinee"s and rebel villages, 
klemorialist would not for an instant detract an 3 '- thing from the honour 
due to k'lr. Bo 3 de for his high courage and ability in the Arrah affair, but in 
justice to himself Memorialist humbly asks permission to be allowed to 
contrast the extent and importance of the vmrks executed (and continued 
scries of serAuces rendered) by your Memorialist in comparison Avith the 
Arrah fortification. The one Avas a place of refuge for 60 men , the Azim- 
gurh Port proved a ijlace of security for hundreds. The Madras Cavalry 
under Colonel Cumberledge about 400 men and horses European Infantry 
37th Regiment about 2 80 men and Madras Rifles about 120, Colonel Lord 
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Mark Kerr with his detachment of Infantry and wounded found shelter 
therein together with many carts ■with stores, and Government cattle for 
the guns under Lieutenant Welsh. Mr. Boyle’s active services continued 
for about a month , and the}’’ were deemed Avorthy of a jageer of Rs. 10,000 
a year, while your Memorialist’s services extending over a period of several 
months Avithout any khid of remuneration are considered by one single 
authority as meriting a rcAvard of a Jageer of Tliree or Pour thousand Rupees 
a year only ; whereas by Sir. Davies the Magistrate, Avhose judgement must 
have been confirmed by the united opinion of the Civil and Slihtary Officers 
present during the siege, and avIio AA'as himself present , and Avas a constant 
eye Avitness of Memorialist’s exertions, and could thus form a just estimate 
of their A^alue, has strongly recommended your Memorialist for a reward 
commensurate Avdth the value of the services rendered. 

11th. To Captain G. SI. Boileau on the first instance is the honour due 
for deciding that a Port should be built. It Avas planned and constructed 
by Slemorialist as testified to by Sir. W. Wynyard Sessions Judge of Azim- 
gurh, as also to Slemoriahst’s Military services in commanding and working 
the Barbette Battery against the enemy’s guns, in the folloAving extracts 
from his Report to Government dated 13th July, 1858. “To Sir. Slartin 
Ave are indebted in a great measure for the design and construction of the 
Azimgurh Port in September, 1857, he was present throughout the siege 
and during the sally on the 28th Slarch, and on many other occasions worked 
and laid the 6 lb. gun against the enemy’s battery and in covering the re- 
tirement of the sallying parties. Sir. Slartin Avho volunteered his services as 
Garrison Engineer was constantly exposed to the Enemy’s fire ditring the 
seige. He was also employed in reconnoitering under fire. He has been 
favourably noticed by Colonel Dames commanding at Azimgurh to tho 
Deputy Adjutant General of the Army dated 28th March, 1858 for his 
activity, courage, and Icnowledge of defensive operations. Colonel Milman 
also in his despatch of the 27th Slarch to Colonel Dames, commanding at 
Azimgurh praises him for his exertions on all occasions. This fort has been 
of vast political importance from its geographical position, and Avas the cause 
not only of keeping the Azimgurh District itself from being in a constant 
state of anarchy but blocked the advance of Koer Singh’s Rebel army 
in March and April 1858 into the Bunarus and Ghazeepore Districts. 

12th. Before Koer Singh entered the district Slemorialist foresaw the 
probabihty of the Port being attached, he therefore of his OAvn accord arrang- 
ed to have ready 2 ,000 sand bags, and when the Rebel sepoys took possession 
of the city, these sand bags, (humanly speaking) were the means of saving 
many valuable IRes, as the garrison was fired upon from houses only 100 
yards from the parapets ; when these sand bags Avere expanded opposite 
the most exposed position, the value of this description of defence was appre- 
ciated and a further supply ordered, and procured with the utmost diffi- 
culty. Por 22 days the rebel army Avas engaged in devising plans for cap- 
turing the Port, and plundering the treasure about six lacks, with other 
valuable Military and Commissariat store. 

13th. In addition Memorialist maj'’ be pardoned in sa3’ing that to 
the existence of the Azimgurh Port the safety of the rich commercial city 
of Gazeepore was due, for assuredly had there not been such a place of 
strength to retire into Colonel Milman Avith his very inadequate force Avould 
have had to retire on to Bunarus or Gazeepore ; and it is questionable if the 
Colleetor Avould have been able to collect carriage for the Treasure and other 
valuable property of Government. The rebel army would have been free to 
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do much damage not only to private and public property but infinite mis- 
chief in disorganizing whole districts and Tribes. 

14th. A few days after the explusion of the Rebels by General Lugard, 
that ofiicer did memorialist the honour of desiring his attendance in camp 
to consult as to the best means of securing shelter for the Troops and an 
liospital for the wounded. Thus again was your Memorialist the humble 
means of making liimself useful to the state and at that officer’s request 
immediately set to work under Captain Dawson (whose memorandum 
of works and letter of thanks are likewise filed) in roofing the available hous- 
es and in building a magazine for powder. A large hospital, originally the 
Collectors Kutoherrj^ and 2 large houses, origmally occupied by Civil Offi- 
cers were completed with such despatch as to be ready by the time the 
greatest heat jn-evailed. In proof of this Memorialist begs to refer to Colonel 
Kelly, C. B. Major J. Maxwell and Lieutenant and Adjutant R. Leeson of 
ii.M. 34 Regiment. In June last Memorialist offered his services to Major 
Timing Royal Artillery, which were accepted in surveying the Town and 
J.Iilitary position of Azimgurh. 

1.5th. Your Memorialist in proof of this (these) assertions also begs to 
mention the names of officers in command of Troops during the investment 
of Azimgurh by Koer Singh viz Major General Dames and Colonel Milman 
37th Regiment, Captain Broom Madras Rifles, Captain J. D. White Brigade 
Major to the Garrison and m the civil department to Mr. W. Wynyard, 
(Special Commissioner and JVIr. Davies the Magistrate. Before the mutiny 
to Messrs C. Horne and J. Simson Civil Service. During the time the Fort 
was constructing to Messrs. C. Home & A. Pollock Civil Service, and 
Captams G. M. Boileau and C. kliles, and Your Memorialist believes Colonel 
Moberly Royal Artillery with General Pranlcs Colum sent in a report to Go- 
vernment on the Port. 

16th. Under the chcumstances your Memorialist solicits the grant of 
these Estates intact carrjdng theh present Revenue of Rs. 8,000 a year, 
and would after a priod of 10 years pay and increased revenue of one fourth 
■of the present Government demand ; when the effect of his improvements 
v/ould be established. Por your Memorialist is convinced that through- 
out the country the Revenue could be increased, by attention being paid to 
the present ancient system of Agriculture. Your Memorialist would here 
beg to explain one material circumstance to your Lordship, viz. the result 
Iffiely to arise from the division of estates bormd together by a community 
of interests under one head, by a severance of which, the harmony of the 
whole would be deranged : Por rights of way, water from .wells and tank 
and other village privileges which had never been questioned would if held 
rmder different masters become subjects of endless litigation etc. source of 
serious loss to each party, and in many other waj^s be a cause of irremediable 
inquietude. 

17th. Lastly your Memorialist would mention as indicating the loyalty 
and usefulness of his family and that of the hreparable loss they have suffer- 
ed through this RebeUion, that at Dellii on the 11th May, 1857 nine of its 
members were massacred and only one escaped, and he was one of the nine 
who defended the Magazine under Lieutenant Willoughby. At the 
•defence of the Residency at Lucknow another relative was twice wounded 
in sorties, a third did good service at the seize of Delhi as Adjutant of the 
Regiment of Pioneers under Colonel Baird Smith C.B. of Engineers and 
in repressing the outbreak in the Saharunpore district. In the early wars of 
the Deccan an ancestor of Memorialist was killed while leading the forlorn 
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hope at the storming of Argaum. In short, whenever duly called Memorialist’s 
family has ever been ready to come forward with heart and hand. Your 
Memorialist in this Rebellion has personally suffered very severly in the 
destruction of his factories and plunder of all he possessed, the laboiu’ and 
saving of many years, and as a consequence the utter ruin of bis business. 
The loss of 5/6 of his Indigo Crop of 1857, which was ploughed up and other- 
wise damaged by the zemindars dming the short time the Authorities were 
absent from the district in August, 1857, a second loss of the new crop of 
1858 when Koer Singh invested Azimgurh. All these combined have 
plunged him into heavy debt, to liquidate which is impossible as he is at 
present circumstanced : for indeed up to the present time Memorialist has 
no hopes of beiug able to reopen his factories for season 1859. 

18th. Finally your Memorialist has endeavoured to lay before your 
Lordship the peculiar features of his case, he could not make it shorter for 
obvious reasons, and in closing this, his Memorial feels assured your Lord- 
ship will grant him a just hearing and adequate reward. And as in duty 
bound he will ever pray. 

Sd. Alexander Martin. 



CHAKRAVAETI AYYANGAR OF TANJORE 
By V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar 


The principality of Tanjore, uhile under theMaratha Rajas (167C — 1801) 
produced some eminent men 'vvlio were knewm. not only for tlieir integrity 
and higli character but also for their able Tvork as judges. Among them 
sjjccial mention may bo made of two persons, viz., Ayya Sastri who made a 
mark in the klaratha court at Poona^ and Chakravarti Ayyangar who 
dinslinguished himself both in Tanjore and Pudukkottai. It is unfortunate 
that we do not have any clear knowledge of either of them. 

Chakravarti A3’yangar with whom this paper deals, was a Sastri in the 
court of Maharaja Sarfoji II in the early y^earsofthe last centurj’- on a 
monthly salary of thirty cJiakrams. Later he appears to have been appoin- 
ted as the head of the Dharma SabJia, the chief court of justice in Tanjore. 
It was during that period that Sir William Blackburne, the Resident at 
Tanjore came to loiow Chakravarti Ayj-angar as a man of great "integrity, 
impartiality and strict justice”.^ 

About the beginning of 1814 Chakravarti Ayj^angar was not considered 
favourably by Maharaja Sarfoji II the ruler of Tanjore, who developed a 
contemjjt for the judge. Sir William Blackburne who came to Imow of it 
wanted to see that no harm was done to Chaliravarti Ayyangar. Bj’’ that 
time Raja Vijaya Raghunatha Tondaiman, the ruler of Pudukkottai was 
dead leaving Vijaya Raghunatha Raya Tondaiman a minor to succeed 
to the gadi and with the accession of the latter, Sh William Blackburne was 
directed by the Govei-nment of Madras “to undertake the management of 
the province of Poodoocottah and the guardianship of the minor” ruler and 
his brother. At that time the administration of justice in the state was in 
a bad way. Sir William Blackburne thought that “the country w'ould be 
miserable where justice fluctuated according to the pleasure of the prince, 
where delays' was great, where recommendations were admitted and where 
steadmess in carrying out into execution the decision was vTinting” and 
that “the descrijjtion Avas not inapplicable to the administration of justice 
at the time” in Pudukkottai. Therefore after re-organizing the courts of 
justice in the State he Avanted to appoint Chakravarti Ayyangar as the 
chief Judge of the neAvlj’^ constituted Nyaya Sablia. 

To secure the services of the learned Sastri of Tanjore was, however, 
no easy task for Sir William Blackburne, in view of the positive dislike of 
the Raja of Tanjore for his judge. On the 2nd April 1814, the Resident 
requested Maharaja Sarfoji to permit Chakravarti Ayy^-angar “to go to 
Poodoocottah to preside over the court of justice of the Rajah Bahadur” 
to which the Tanjore ruler said that he would consult ChakraA’-arti, and if 
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the latter agreed he would malie no objection®, though he (the Rajah) 
characterised him as a UTetoh, ignorant of the Sastras, corrupted and un- 
just. On being informed the same evening by Sarfoji that' Chakravarti 
was willing to take up the new appointment, and himself getting the consent 
of Chakravarti the next day. Sir William Blackburne v.Tote to the Maha- 
raja requesting him to continue to pay the judge the salaiy of 30 chakratn^ 
a month Avhich he received as one of the Sastris before his elevation to the 
headship of the Dharma Sablia for which the Resident would consider him- 
self “under a great obligation to your Highness”^. In the meanwhile sur- 
prisingly enough Raja Sarfoji dismissed Chakravarti Ayyangar from the 
headship of the Dharma Sahha even before the Resident had spoken to him 
on the mo^'ning of the 3rd of April, charging him with injustice in the 
discharge of his sacred duty. Sir William Blackburne was very much offend- 
ed by this action of the ruler of Tanjore. Firstly because, the Raja’s 
behaviour was most disrespectful to the station of the Resident esi^ecially 
when he had voluntarilj' offered to relieve His Highness of a man whom he 
disliked by employing him at a distance where his tulents and services might 
be useful®; and secondly because, the grave charges made in writing by the 
Raja against Chakravarti Ay 3 ’’angar disqualified the latter from being em- 
ployed elsewhere. Therefore in an indignant letter which he wote to Sarfoji 
on the 4th April, Sir William Blackburne recapitulated the unhappj’’ turn 
wliich things had taken in the course of the previous two daj’s, and “in the 
name of His Excellency the Honourable the Governor in Council” asked 
the Raja “to state to me some definite acts of injustice, incapacity or corrup- 
tion in Chakravarty while he filled the high station of the fi7 st judge in your 
Highness’ court” and he further urged “you will cause the proof of such 
acts to be laid before me, I will call upon Chakravarty for a general statement 
of the whole of his conduct, since he was placed at the head of the Dharma 
Sahha and for a particular defence against every specific charge which may 
be brought by jmur Highness against him”®. 

Chakravarti Ayj^angar who was very much vexed with the treatment 
he had received at the hands of Sarfoji presented a petition to Sir William 
Blackburne threatening to carry his complaint to Madras. But since the 
Raja of Tanjor ’ was in no mood to reconsider his order, Sir William Black- 
burne addressed him once again on the 6th of April regarding the judge. 
He complained that His Highness’ conduct in regard to Chakravarti Ayyan- 
gar “was not less disrespectful to me than unkind” and the dismissal of 
Ayj’^angar prevented him effectively from gaining a livelihood in any other 
service. He further wrote, “let me entreat your Highness therefore, if 
the charges were made vdthout due consideration to have the candour to 
acknowledge that it was so. In this you will truly show a prince’s mind. 
If on the other hand the charges are true, there must of necessity be a thou- 
sand proofs of them existing. Let these proofs, I entreat your Highness, 
before me. They shall be investigated vdth the strictest impartiality. I 
will show no partiality to Chakravarty^ I v/ant only justice for them.” 
Referring to a petition which Chakravarti Ayyangar had presented to him 
he wrote to the Raja of Tanjore that unless the Raja acquitted him or 
proved his guilt he would perforce “conduct him myself to the Council cham- 
ber of the Governor of Madras”. 


® Guide to the Records of Tanjore District, Vol, 3420, pp. 330 — 34. 
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Prom the available records it is not knovn as to vliat the Raja of Tanjore 
did subsequently "with regard to Chakravarti Ayyangai'. Very probably 
he -withdrew the cliarges levelled against him. Chakravarti Ayyangar took 
up the high office of the Chief Judge of the Civil and Criminal court at 
Pudukkottai and distinguished himself in that capacity for a period of three 
years. But he -ivas not destined to live long, for to-wards the end of 
October or the beginning of November 1817 the learned judge died. The 
information -n^as received by Sir William Blackbume -with profound sorrow 
and he expressed the same in two letters that he -v^Tote, one to the Tondai- 
nian of Puduldcottai and the other to the Raja of Tanjore. In the second 
letter he -UTote : “It is vrith great concern that'I inform your Higlmess of 
the lamented death of Chaki’avarti Ayyangar, that able and most hono- 
ured man, who was sent to me by your Highness to fill the important and 
difficult station of judge, civil and criminal, of the pro-vince of Poodoocottah. 
Your Higlmess will recollect what passed bet-ween us in the appointment of 
Chakravarti Ayyangar and -wdll, I trust, rejoice to hear that none of your 
unfavourable predictions were accomplished, but that the whole conduct 
of the judge formed a beautiful series of the most perfect integrity and the 
highest ability. No recommendation could dissuade and no influence 
could overawe him from the conscientious discharge of his duty. Cliakra- 
varti Ayyangar was a Honom' to jmur Highness’ service. He was a bless- 
ing to the province of Poodoocottah. The tears of the inhabitants for his 
death embalm his memory. Your Highness’ friend Sir Alexander Johnston 
will deeply regret him and the British Government will hold him up as a 
noble example to the Native officers of their courts”’. 

It is realty very unfortunate that -we do not know much about this im- 
portant figure -who left a considerable mark on the administration of Tanjore 
and Pudukkottai in the early decades of the last century. Probably there 
are still many others, about whom we do not loiow even this®. 

’ Guide to the Records of the Tanjore District, Vol. 3424, pp, 268 — 69. 
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LA JEITNESSE ET LE MAEME DE MME DE MAUDAVE* 

By Yv. R. Gaebel^ 


M. Sen dans le I.H.R.C. Vol. XXVII part II a ecrit sur Maudave, les 
notes qui suivent apportent une documentation nouvelle sur Maudave. 

Le 28 Novembre 1743, les cloche de 1’ Bglise de Notre Dame des A^ges 
sonnent a toute volee an boucaut aux habitants de Pondicherj’- que Nicole 
Marie Porcher des Quiches vient de recevoir le sacrement du bapteme. 

M. Abraham Porcher des Quiches, son pere est honorablement connu 
dans la ville depuis quelques annees deja. En 1743 il est marchand de la 
Oompagnie. II s’est mariee en France a Melle Nicole Genevieve Barrif, 
nee comme lui a Paris. 

Quelques mois auparavant, en Juillet 1743, Porcher des Quiches et 
sa femme sent au nombre des parents et amis qui signent aux contrats de 
mariage des filles de Mme Dupleix ! Mesdames d’ Espremesnil et de 
Shouamille. 


Le bapteme de Marie Nicole est celebre en grande pompe, I’assistance 
et nombreuse et choisie et comme il se doit tqute la famille du Gouverneur s’y 
' trouve. Le parrain du bebe n’est il pas ce charmant Jacques Duva 
d’Espremesnil, Ecuyer, Conseiller au Conseil Superieur qui en Juillet dernier 
a epouse Anne Christine Vuicais, fille de madame et belle-fille de M. Dup- 
leix ? 

La marraine est Mme Guillard, femme du Procureur du Roy au 0. 
Superieur et fille de Legou, second du Conseil. 

/ En 1748, la famille Porcher des Gulches habite toujours Pondichery et 
M. Porcher des Gulches figure sur un arret du Conseil Superieur oil il 
est appele negoeiant. 


Marie Nicole a vu partir son parrain pour Chandernagore et de la pour 
France d’mi il ne devait jamais revenir. Ses parents et elle ont assiste 
au siege de Pondichery par les Anglais et a la belle defense de Dupleix. Ils 
ont vu par la suite les Princes Indiens en procession, montes sur leurs 
elephants de combat, pour 1’ occasion caparagonnes d’or et de soie, entrer 
dans la ville avec des cadeaux innombrables et des bijoux fabuleux. 

Les jours de fete sa maman I’amenait avec elle visiter le Marquis et 

la Marquise Dupleix Lui, si imposant sous sa grande perruque bouclee 

et son habit orue de galons d’or et de dentelles precieuses Elle, tou- 

jours si infiniment gracieuse avec ses yeux de velours noirs et son ’doux 
parler creole, et encore elle voyait la sa grande amie Chouchon, leur fille 
la petite frangaise la plus gatee de tout I’Qrient. 
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Plus tard, la jeune comtesse de Maudave devait se rappelar les splen- 
deurs de cette epoque . . cette veritable Cour autour du Marquis et de la 
Mlrauisc Dupleix, ces jeunes seigneurs qui montaient si bien c\ clieyal. . 
otToSdata tout la haut aur les romparts et )e chemin de londe des bastions 
Qui montaient la garde, pendant quo olaquaienl an vent les etendards Wanes 
fleurdelis^s d’or du Roy de Prance. 

T PS urands amis do ses parents sont soudain rappeles en France 
Pt s’’mn’barquerent par une triste nuit d’ Octobre 1756. .... Peu a peu 
tout change \ans le pays, on ne parle plus de gloire et de batailles .... mais 
de marchandages et, tout bas, de trahison . . 

Godeheu a signe une treve avec les Anglais ct trois niois apres un 
traitrpar le quel les Fran 5 ais renon^aient a la Nababie du Carnatic et 
aux droits que le Soubah du Deccan avait remis a Dupleix , inais d fallait 
H ratification du traite en Europe et cela demande du temps. Le Gouyer- 
neur Duval de Leyiat succeda a Godeheu, Duval de Leyrit etait legere- 
ment auparente a la famille Dupleix, dtant le frere de leur gendre Duval 
cTEfpremesnil, parrain de Marie Nicole Porcher des Gulches. 

Cest surement a ce moment que le Pere de Llarie Nicole est nomine 
au Gouvernement des fort et ville de Karikal et natm-ellemcnt il y amene 

sa femme et sa fille. -r, i t. i 

Peu apres son arivee a Karikal, ou il remplace M. Bartheleny Porcher 
des Oidches achete la maison de ce dernier que Barthelemy venait de vendre 
h un sieiu’ Flacourt, employe de la Cie. 

IM Porcher aclietait la moitie de la maison pour la somine de 20 0 
roun es Lu maison site au nord du Fort oontenant 40 toises est et 
00 toises nord. EHe so compose de neuf pieces pour le corp de 
logTs savob2 varangues I'une au nord. I’autre an sud, une salle entre deux, 
dl x chambresotim cabinet i. best et 2 autres en a louest Pour 
dSUances un jardin i I'ouest, plusieurs godons, basse-oour etc. 

Tn moitie do la maison seule est auxPorclioret I’onne pent faireautre- 
ment que de pensir que pour un Gouverneur il Wait bien petitement logo. 

Ou’etait Karikal a I’epoque. Il y avait seize ans a peu pres que le 
GoinSneirDumas I’avait achete de Saliaji, roi de Tanjaour^ moyennant 
M,00™hacras. plus un pret de 10,000 ehaeras, lequel ne fut jamais rem- 
bourse. On garde done la ville auisi que convenii. 

ICarikal situde sur la o6te a 45 milles au Sud do Pondichery s’dtend 
t J P, nmr et le volours vert de ses somptueuses nzieres. A quelques 
“T. nSd le drisria petite Wile fortifife de Tianquebar aux Danois 
depuLX dWn siecle. et au Sud, la ville dgalement fortiflde de Negapatam, 
depu^pnibu , Dunleix Karikal avait vu se construire certames 

r tfi^Sonf au S^re desSlcs se dressait le Port, Dans ce dernier 
Iwsf qt cei. i MSt toulours a I’epoque se trouvait I’Eglise. 

Lors de I’achat par les Fran 9 ais de la ville de Karikal la population 
Indoue n’dtait guere que de 5,000 habitants, mais en ces dernieres annees 
la population s’accroit tons les jours. 

Vn 1755-56 la Societe Europeenne semble y etre assez nombreuse, au 
service ,le la Compagnie .... Quelques,nonis a particules, mihtaires ou 
Slrdiands autour desquels se groupent tous ceux qui en dependent ou 
en attendent quelques chose ... .11 y,a les so dats fran§ais de la garnison 
dont plusieurs se marient avec des jeune filles metisses de Pondichery, 
Tranquebar, ou Negapatam. 
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•Les enfants baissent, et malgre son jeune age, Marie Nicole est bien 
souvent prise comme marraine. 

:): * * 

Le fameux traite ebauche par Godebeu et Saunders ne fut jamais rati- 
fie en Europe. Bien au contraire la reprise des hostilites entre la France 
et FAngleterre fut bientot un fait accompli. La nouvelle en arriva aux 
Indes en Octobre 1756. Le Gouverneur de Pondichery recevait pour ins- 
tructions de ne se levier a aucun acte de provocation envers les Anglais 
dans rinde. De Leyrit obeit aveuglement a ces enjonctions ; mais les 
Anglais moins scrupuleux et voyant notre inaction prenaient Calcutta 
au Prince Indien qui requait sur cette portion du Bengale, et peu apres 
la ville de Chandernagore tomba egalement en leur pouvoir. 

Bussy, tou jours a Hyderabad, avant meme le depart de Dupleix, 
repondit a ces hostilites en s’emparant de tous les comptoirs de la 
cotede Ganjam a Masulipatam environ 600 Kms. 

Voila oii en etait la situation lorsque debarqua fin Aout 1957, le Che- 
valier de Soupire, Maitre de camp de Lally, avec 1100 nombres de troupes. 
Le six vaisseaux qui I’amenerent repartirent aussitot pour les Isles, craig- 
nant I’escadre anglaise. De Soupire faisait esperer I’arrivee prochaine de 
TEscadre au complet, commandee par I’amiral d’Ache, et ayant a son bord 
le comte de Lally. 

Avec le chevalier de Soupire descendirent quelques gentOshommes 
fran9ais dont le Comte de Dolizi de Maudave, qui, pour la premiere fois 
met le pied sUr la terre de 1’ Inde. II est colonel de cavalerie, Chevalier 
de St. Louis, fils lui meme d’ un Colonel, chevalier de saint Louis, Beau 
nom, parfait gentilhomme, bien en cour et qu’on sait ami personnel du 
IMinistre de Louis XV, le due de ChoiseulPrashn. II est ne le 2 Juin 1725 
dans risCTe, ce qui lui donne 32 ans lors de son arrives dans 1’ Inde. 

L’Annee 1757 se termine et des les premiers mois de 1758 la nouvelle 
arrive des Isles que d’Ache appareille enfin pour les Indes avec son escadre 
au complet. Elle y arrive le 27 Avril et aussitot le General de Lally des- 
cend a terre avec ses oflficiers et hommes de troupes. Parmi ces officiers 
les fils des plus belles, des plus nobles families de France ; Crillon, La Vare 
Conflans, Montmorency, La Tour du Pui, d’Estaing, etc. ’ 

L’une des premiere personne avec qui il entre en contact, apres le 
Gouverneur est son jeune aide de camp, le comte de Maudave qui revenait 
justement de pousser une pointe de reconnaissance sur Karikal. 

II y etait alle s’enformer de la position exacte occupee par I’escadre 
anglaise. Par Tranquebar et Negapatam, toutes 2 a courte distance de 
Karikal on pensait pouvoir avoir des nouvelles sures. II rapporte que 
I’escadre anglaise se trouve ancree dans la rade de Madras. 

Est-ce en ce Mois d Avril que de Maudave rencontra Melle des Gulches 
nous ne savons. Mais I’amour fut certainement reciproque entre ces 2 
etres jeunes et charmants. II fallait que Marie Nicole fut royalement belle 
pour etre du gout du grand seigneur trop gate et certainement blase qu’ 
etait de Maudave a trente deux ans. ^ 

A peine le Comte de Lally fut il arrive a Pondichery que le brillant 
aide de camp est entrame dans I’orbite de son general, qui, sans laisser a 
ses troupes le temps de souffler, se precipite vers Coudelour le lendemain 
meme de son arrivee. 
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Au bout de quelques jours il en faisait le siege et la ville prise commen- 
5 iait celui du Fort Saint-David ; — “ Ce dernier etait repute imprenable, 
d6fendu par une forte garnison, farcid d’ artillerie et bien pourvu de muni- 
tions. 

TJn mois apres le fort tombait. Rien ne le dressait plus sur la cote 
entre Pondicbery et Karikal. Aussi apres quelques joms de repos, les 
troupes marclient-elles sur Karikal pour en faire le pivot de I’expedition 
du Tanjaour. 

Des Tarrivee du General de Lally dans I’lnde, le Gouvemeur de Pondi- 
cb6ry lui a dit et repet^ qu’il n’y a dans toute la ville que quinze jours de 
vivre, que I’argent manque completement. LaUy fit alors le projet d'aller 
demander au Radjali de Tanjaour le paiement d’une ancieime dette encore 
jamais reglee, dont le regu avait ete laisse par Dupleix en partant a son 
successeur. 

Quelques jours apres la chute du Fort Saint David I’Escadre frangais 
entrait toutes voiles dehors, dans le port de Karikal. 

La petite ville devait ccmraitre quelques semaines de gloire et ces jours 
henreux commencerent le 2 Juin 1758 lorsqu’a Taube, du haut de la Forteresse, 
la vigie signala les batiments de la Marine du Roy, qui salignaient dans les 
eaux de Karikal, leurs voiles toutes roses du lever du soleil. 

Le General de Lally ne se trouve pas a bord trop occupe a coudelour 
et au Fort Saint David, sa volonte sur ce point est formelle : de ce dernier 
il ne doit subsister pierre sur pieiTe. Lie General devait arriver sous peu, 
par ten'e, voyageant en palanquin ou a cheval alternativement comme 
on le faisait a I’dpoque, entoure de son brillant etat-Major. 

On se figure aisement la dif&eulte qn’curent M. et Mme Porcher des Oulches 
a ravitailler marines et soldats ; d’ autantplus que ce bel ofiicier qui aremarqud 
leur fille, ce Comte de Maudave vient de signifier a sa belle-mere qu'il ticnt 
a se marier au plus tot enfin que la presence du General de Lally a Karilral et 
celle de tons les officiers ses amis rehaussent de tout leur eclat cette ceremonie. 

(Voir le contrat de manage) 

Quelques jours apres la signature du contrat de mariage, exactement 
le 26 Juin 1758 I’Eglise du Fort qui n’avait vu jusqu’alors que des cere- 
monies bien modestes, se trouve magnifiquement paree et illuminee. Des 
faisceaux de drapeaux aux lys de France decorent les voutes, tout Karikal 
est accouru aux alentours de P Eglise trop petite, remplie d'officiers aux 
uniformes dores tout couverts de la gloire recente de la prise du Fort Saint 
David. Tous veulent apercevoir la jolie enfant si gracieuse sous ses voiles 
qui s’avance aux bras de son pere. 

L’miique cloche de la petite Eglise sonne allegrement la ceremonie ter- 
minee au moment o\i Marie Nicole quitte I’autel au bras de son mari le 
beau comte de Maudave, grand Seigneur jusqu’au bout des ongles, aide 
de camp chamaire d’or du General de Lally. Ne se deman de-t-elle pas 
la douce enfant si le beau reve va continuer ? Mais voici la sacrj^tie et le 
registre tout prepare par les soins du Rd. Pere de St. Estevan. 

Void ce qu’il y ecrivit en ce jour 

“ Le vingt deuxieme du mois de juin de Pan mil sept cent cinquante 
huit apres deux publications de deux bans, Pexemption de la Semeaccordee, 
ne, s’etant trouve aucun obstacle je soussign6 ay donne la benediction 
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nuptiale a M. Henry Louis Laurent de Dolizi de Maudave, colonel de ca , alorjc, 
chevalier de Lord re militaire de St. Louis, aide de camp de M. le Comte de 
Lally, general des armees de sa majeste dans'Jes Indes,fils de ilonsieur Jean 
Charles de Dolizi de Maudave, ancien Colonel et Che^^alier de Tordre mili- 
taire de Saint Louis et de dame Marie Th^ese de jManiquet son epouse et 
Madame Marie Nicole Porcher des Quiches, fille de M. Abraham Pierre 
Porcher des Quiches, Conseillex du Grand Consoil de Pondichery et com- 
mandant de Karikal et de Dame Nicole Genevieve Barry son epouse, en 
foy de quoy j’ai signe avec les temoins ci dcssous : — ” 

de St. Estevan — J.S.M. etc. etc. 

Tout est fini maintenaut la derniere signature apposee. La petite creole 
de Pondichery est bien et authentiquement noble et puissante dame, com- 
tesse de Maudave. Et les beaux gentilshommes de s’empresser a venir 
feheiter le couple charmant. .Aujom-d’hui tout est aux rejouissances sur 
ce petit coin de ITirde .... On y reve de bataille et de hauts faits d’amics 
a accomplir. . . .Maudave lui reve d’amour en contemplant sa delicieuse 
jemie femme de 15 ans. — 


(CQNTRAT DE MARIAGE) 

“ Par devant moy soussigne. Employe de la Compagnie de “ France, 
faisant seul fonction de Notaire, en son comptoir de Karikalle, en presence 
des Temoins cy apres nommes, furent pressens messire Louis Hem-y Laurent 
de Dolizy de Maudave, Chevalier de I’Crdre Royal et Militaire de Saint- 
Louis, Colonel dans les troupes de Sa Majeste employees aux Indes, natif 
de Barraux, diocese de Grenoble, Province du Dauphine, fils majeur de 
Messire Jean Charles de Dolizy de Maudave Chevalier de I’Ordre Royal 
et Militaire de Sat-Louis ancien Colonel d’ Infanterie, de qui mon dit sr com- 
parant a declare avoir le consentement, et de deffunte dame Marie Therese 
de Maniquet sa mMe, De I’agrement de Trte haut et tres Puissant Seigneur 
Monseignem Thomas Arthur de Lally Comte de Lally, Lieutenant General 
des armees du Roy, Inspecteur General des Troupes de Sa Majeste, Grande 
Croix de L’Qrdre Royal et Militaire de St-Louis, Colonel d’un Regiment 
Irelaudois, Commissaire du Roy, Sindic de la Compagnie de France, Com- 
mandant General de tons les Etablissements Frairfais dans les Indes Grien- 
tales, a ce present Monsieur de Dolizy de Maudave fils pour luy et au 
nom d’une part. 

Et Monsiem’ Abraham Pierre Porcher des Quiches, Conseiller au 
Conseil Superieur de Pondichery, Commandant des villes, forts et depen- 
dances de KareilraUe, Dame NicoUe Genevieve Barry son Epouse qu’il autoj-ise 
a I’affect des Presentes stipulant pour Demoiselle Marie Nicolle Porcher 
des Quiches Native de Pondichery, leurs fille miueure a ce presente et de 
son consentement aussy pour elle et en son nom d’autre part. 

Lesquelles parties en La Presence et de I’avis dg leurs Parens et amis 
cy apres nommes, syavoir de la part do mon dit sieur futur Epoux, de 
Tres haut ~et Ikes Puissant Seigneur, Monscigneur Joseph Auguste de 
Montmorency Laval, Marquis de Montmorency, Premier bsTon Chretien 
Chevalier de L’Ordre Militaire de St-Louis Colonel dTnfanterie, suivant 
la lettre clatee de Pondichery le treize du courant, cy annexee do M. Charles 
Alexis Brulau de Genlis, Chevalier de Genlis suivant sa lettre datee de Pondi 
chery la dix neuf du courant aussi cy annexee. De M. Fi’angois de Gothe 
Capitaine des Vaisseaux du Roy, Chevalier de I’Ordie Militaiie de St- 
Louis, suivant sa lettre datee de Pondichery le vingt un du courant, cy 
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annexee. Do M. Fiddle Constantin de Alain, de l^Iarcd Du Doet, 
Chevalier de L’Ordre de St- Jean de Jerusalem Lieittenant des Vaisseanx 
du Boy, suivant sa lettre datee de Bondichery le vingt du courant aussi 
cy annexee. 

Aussy en Presence de Ti'cs Haut et Puissant Seigneur Monseigneur 
Charles Deodate Destaing de Toulouse de Bavel etc., etc.. Brigadier des 
Armens du Koy, De Tz’cs Haut et Puissant Seigneur Mr. Jacqties Jean 
de Lafare Chevalier de Tordre Mlitaire de St-Louis, Mestre de camp de 
cavalerie Mareclial des Logis de I’Armee du Boy dans les Indes Orientales. 
De Tres Haut et Tres Puissant Seigneur Messii-e Louis Felix Sebastien Balli 
de Bartons de Grillon, Chevalier de L’Ordre de St-Jean de Jerusalem, 
Mestre de Camp de Dragons Abbe de St-Ibery. Mre Marie Joseph Gerome 
Danicom de landivisiau. Brigadier des Armees du Boy, Chevalier de I’Ordre 
Militaire de St. Louis. ]\&e Augustin Antome d’Errard do Chamboy, 
Chevalier de I’Ordre de St.-Louis De Tres Haut et Tres Puissant Seigneur, 
Mre Jean Georges de Fumel Lieutenant Colonel d’Infanterie, Major 
General de PArmee Chevalier au Begiment de LaUy a ce present de Tres 
Haut et Tres Puissant Seigneur Monseigueur Anne Dache comte Dache 
Chef d’Escaeb'e des Ai-mees Navales du Boy, Commandant ime Escadre 
de Sa Majeste dans I’Lrde, suivant sa lettre dattee de Negapatam le treize 
Juin hBl sept cent cinquante huit annexee. 'v 

Et de la part de Mademoiselle future epouse de ]\Ire Henry Georges 
Krog, Gouverneur General des Establissements de la Boyalle Compagnie 
de Danemark, M. Jean Jacques Hemy Castonnier, Major et Commandant 
des Troupes du Boy de Danemarc ; Mi*. Joetman ancien Directeur de la 
Boyalle Comjiagnie de Danemarck et ancien Commandant a Bengale 5, 
ce presens, de Monsieur Georges Duval de Leyrit Ecuyer, Gourveneur des 
villes et fort de Pondichery et Commandant General des Etabbssements 
Fran 9 ois dans I’lnde, suivant sa lettre dattee de Pondichery le vingt deux 
du courant cy annexee. Mre Charles de Verdiere de Dragons, M. Estienne 
Claude Chevreau, Tresorier de L’armee. M. Jean Louis de Tauranac 
Sousbracargue et Madame d’Ai'gilliere son epouse, ]\Ire Jean IMichel de 
Labath, secretaire de M. Le Comte de Lally du Beverend Tres Beverend 
Pere Jean Louis Xavier de St-Estevean de la Comjiagnie de Jesus, Madame 
Loudea, Le Blanc, M. Pierre Fromaget,Negociant de M. La Tour de Nigest. 
A ce Prc^’cnt tous amis ont volontairement reconnu et confesse avoir fait 
entr’elles les accords et conventions de mariage qui suivant. 

C’est a sgavoir que mon dit sieur de Dolizy de Maudave fils et made- 
moiselle Porcher des Gulches se soht promis prendre par laloi et nom de 
mariage pour iceluy faire celebrer et solemniser en face de notre mere Ste- 
Eglise, le plutot que faire se pourra et a la j)remike requisition de 
I’une des dit Parties. 

Seront mes dit si^* et demoiselle futurs epoux commun entous biens 
meubles et conquets immeubles suivant et au desir de la coutume de Paris 
sur laqueUe leur futur commimaute sera regie et gouvernee^ quand bien 
meme par la suite ils feraient leurs demeures et des acquisitions des biens 
en Pays, loix, coutumes et usages contraii-es, a quoy ils renoncent tres ex- 
prsssement par ces Presentes. 

He seront point tenus Mesdames sieur et Demoiselle futurs des Dettes et 
Hypolheques 1 mi de 1 autre, faites ct crees avant leur mariage, si aucun 
y a ils seront payees, et acquittes par 1 ’auteur d’icelle, sans quo I’autro 
ny ses biens en soient aucunement tenus. 
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En faveur duquel mariage mes dits sieurs et demoiselle Porcher des 
Quiches se sont obliges solidairement envers mon dit sieur futur epoux, 
pour madame demoiselle leur fils de luy bailler et delivrer, en avancement 
d’hoirie de leurs successions futures jusques a concurrence de la somme 
de vingt mille roupies en espece comptant, au moyen de quoy mademoiselle 
future epouse ne pourra demander aucun compte ni partage au survivant 
de mes dits P. et De. Pere et mere (demeurant en viduite) des biens du 
Predecede, en faisant tontefois bon et fidele inventaire. 

Laquelle somme de vingt mille roupies mon dit sieur de Dolizy de 
MaudaVe future epoux reconnais des a present avoir refu en Pagodes d’or 
et monnayes ayant cours de Mesdames et sr et De Porcher des Quiches, 
dont il est content les en quitte et Decharge et tons autres. 

De laquelle somme de vingt mille roupies le tiers entrera en la future 
communaute et la surplus avec tout ce qui adviendra, et echera a Madame 
demoiselle future epouse en meubles, immeubles par succession, donation 
legs on autrement, luy demeurera propre et aux siens de son cote et 
ligne. 

En fayeur duquel mariage mon sr futur epoux a doue et doue la dite 
demoiselle Epouse de la somme de cinq cent roupies viagere par chacun 
an, a I’avoir et prendre sur tout les biens du mon sr future Epoux, sitot 
qu’ilaura lieu, sans 6tre tenu d’en faire demande en justice pouren jouir 
par elle suivant la coutume. 

La survivant de mond sr et demoiselle futurs epoux aura et prendra 
par preciput, et avant partage faitte des biens meubles de leur dite com- 
munaute tel qu’il voudra choisu' suivant la prisee 1 ’inventaire, qui en sera 
lots fait et sans crue jusqu’ a concurrence de la somme de mille roupies ou 
la dite somme en deniers comptant au choix du dit survivant. 

Et dans le cas que la dite demoiselle future Epouse survive mond sr 
futnr epoux sans Enfant provenant du d. mariage, elle prendra tons les 
joyaux, bijoux, bagues, diamants et hardes a son usage qui ne trouveront 
au jour du deces du dit sr future epoux, sans aucune deduction sur son 
Preciput ny autres Droits matrimoniaux, pour raison de quoy mon dt sr 
futur epoux fait presentement, eh tant que besoin est, en serait touttes 
donnations entre vifs et irrevoables et ep. cas qu’il y ait enfante, la dite 
donnation demeurera nulle et sans effet, mais si les dits Enfants venaient 
a mourir en minorit6, ou sans etre pourvu par mariage, ou autrement, 
ladite Donnation repreudrait sa m6me force et vertu. 

Sera permis a mad. Delle future epouse* et aux Enfans qui naitront du 
dit mariage d’accepter la dite communaute ou y renoncer et en cas de 
renunciation reprendre tout ce qu’eUe y aura apporte avec ce qui luy sera 
echu pendant iceluy, par succession, donnation legs ou autrement, meme 
si elle survit lesdites douaires, Preciput joyaux, bijoux, bagues, diamants 
et hardes a son usage. Si la donation de I’autre part est dans le cas d’avoir 
son execution sans qu’elle ny ses d. enfants soient tenus d’ aucune dettes et 
charges de la dite communaute encore qu’elle y eut parle, s’y fut obligee 
et y eut ete condamnee dont eUe sera acquitte par les heritiers et sur les 
biens de mondit sieur futur Epoux, pourquoy il y aura hypotheque sur 
iceux de ce aujourd’ buy. 

S’il est vendu ou alieue aucuns biens propres S- L’un ou a I’autre de 
mesd sr et Delle futurs Epoux. le Remploy on sera fait en acquisition 
d’autres heritages, ou Rentes pour sortir pareUle nature de Propre a oux 
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efc a ceux do loure cotes et Ligne et si 1 ’Employ ne so trouvait fait aiijoitrcr 
liai de la dissolution de la Dte communaute les deniers seront repris par 
les biens ct Effets de la d. communaute ; s’ils ne suffisent pas k I’Egard de 
la d. Eelle future epouse siu- les proprcs et autres biens do Mond sr futur 
epoux, Taction duquel tiendra lieu de Eemploy et sera a mond sr et de- 
moiselle futurs ej)ouXj a leurs enfans et a ceux de leurs cote et Eigne. 

Et pour faire insinuer ces presentes partout ou besoin sera mond sieur 
futur Epoux a constitue ct constitue son Procureur le porteur des Presentes 
donnant tons pouvoiis de ce faire. 

Ce fait en presence de M. Jean Erangois Cossigny, Tresorier de Tannee 
du Eoy et de Mr. Josejili Conigliane, Capitaine des houzards. 

Pour ce temoins requis et pour TExecution 'des presentes les parties 
ort elu leurs domiciles en leurs demeures auxquels beux, nonobstant, pro- 
mettant obligeant, cliacun en droiTse y renonceant fait et passe au Port 
St-Louis de Kareikalle et on I’liotel de M. le Commandant size en la ville 
de Kareikalle, les quinze et vingt sixieme jours de Juin Tan mil sept cent 
cinquanto buit et ont signe : 

LOI. Porclier des oulclies- Doli2;3'^ de Maudve- Laity- N. Barry Por- 
cher des oulclies- Porclier des oulclies. <■ J. L. de Saint Estevan. Le Che- 
valier de Crillon Charles D’Estaing- H. G. ICrog- Verdiero, Castomiier- 
Joetman- Sathi de TIsle- De la Fare- Dechamboj’’- Fimiel- Delaumar- 
De Lanclivisiau- A'vai'ez de Chavign}'^- De Fauvanal, Fromagat- Latour 
do Nigest- Lasbarthes- Loudea Leblanc Dosilliere De Fauvanac- Chauzeau- 
(iJossigu}'- Conigliane. Alvarez de Chavigny. 



YOUTH AND MARRIAGE OF MADAME DE MAUDAVE 
By Mine Yvonne Robert Gaebel6 

Mb. Sen has already '’written on Maudave in lie Indian Historical 
Records Commission Vol. XXVII. Some new facts on the subject haAm been 
set forth in the following notes. 

On the 28th November 1743 the loud peal of the beUs of our Lady of 
Anges (Angels) announced to the inhabitants of Pondichery that Nicole Marie 
Porcher des Quiches had received the sacrament of baptism. 

Her father, Mr. Abraham Porcher des Oulches, had for some years 
been well knoAvn in the toAm. In 1743 he was a merchant of the Company. 
He was married to Miss Nicole Genevieve m France who like liim was born 
in Paris. 

In July 1743, a few months before the above date Porcher des Oulches 
and his AAufe were among the relatives and friends who signed the contracts 
of marriage of the daughters of Mrs. Dupleix, Mi’s. Espremesnil, and Mrs. 
Shouamhle. The baptism of Marie Nicole was celebrated with great pomp 
and was attended by select people and also as it should have been, by the 
whole family of the GoAmmor. The God-father of the baby Avas charming 
Jacques Duval of Espremesnil, Counsellor in the Superior Coimcil, who in 
July last married Anne Christine Vuicais, daughter of Mrs. and step daughter 
of ife-. Dupleix. 

The God-mother was Mrs. GuUlard, wife of the Attorney of the King 
in the Superior Council and daughter of Legou, Assistant of the Council. 

In 1748 the family of Porcher des Oulches was still liAong in Pondi- 
chery and Mr. Porcher des Oulches figured in an order of the Superior Coun- 
cil and was called merchant. 

Marie Nicole saw her God-father proceeding to Chandernagore and 
from there to France, whence he was not to return again. Her parents 
and she were present at the siege of Pondichery by the English and the 
excellent defence offered by Dupleix. They had seen the Indian princes 
in procession on their war elephants, caparisoned with gold and silk, entering 
the toAvn Avith innumerable gifts and fabulous jewels. 

On holidays her mother used to take her to a pay visits to the Marquis 

and Marchioness Dupleix He (i.e. Dupleix) cJooked so imposing in 

his curly large Avig and his coat embroidered in gold and precious laces. . . . 
She was ever graceful Avith her eyes like black velvet and Avith her sweet 
way of speaking creole. She (Marie) could see there her great ffiend 
Chouchon, their (Marquis and Marchioness Dupleix) most spoilt daughter 
in the whole of the East. 

Later, the yormg Countess of Maudave recalled to herself the splendours 
of that epoch that Court around the Marquis and Marchioness Dup- 
leix, those young Lords, who rode so well on horses and the soldieis 

up the ramparts and round the road of the bastions, who were on guard, 
when the white standards of the King of France adorned Avith Fleurs-de- 
lis of gold fluttered in the Arind. 
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Tho intimate friends of her parents were suddenly recalled to !Fi'anee 
and on a sad night of October 1754 they embarked (for their destination) 
. , . .Gradually every tiling Avas changed in the country and nobody spoke of 
glory and battles They siioko only of. trade and [whispered treason,! 

Godehcu signed a truce with the English and three months later a treaty 
by which the Erench renounced the Nababship of Carnatic and waived the 
rights ghmn to Dujilein by the Subah of Deccan. But the ratification 
of tlie treaty was to take place in Europe and that required time. Go- 
vernor Duval of Esprit succeeded Godeheu. Duval of Esi)rit being the 
brother of their (Ma-quis and Marchioness Dupleix) son-in-law Duvel 
of Espremesnil, God-father of Marie Nicole Porcher des Gulches, was 
distantly related to the family of Dupleix.’ 

It was at this time that the father of Marie Nicole Avas' ajipointed to 
the Governorship of Fort and Toma of Karikal and naturally he brought 
his AAufe and daughter (Avith him). 

Some time after his arrh’-al at Karikal whore he replaced !Mi'. Barthelemy, 
Porcher des Gulches bought the house of Barthelemy Avhich he had recent^ 

sold to one Sieur Flacourt; an employee of the Company. 3Mr. Porcher 

bought half of the house for the sum of Bs. 2 ,000/-. The-house was situated 
on the North of the Fort containing 40 “toises ” '(French measiu’e- 
ment corresponding to the length of an arm or so) to the East and West 
and 22 “toises” to the North. The main portion of the building consist- 
ed of eight parts viz., two verandahs — one to the north and the other to 
the south — a hall between them, two rooms and one small room to the 
East and two others to the West. Attached to that main building there 
were a garden to the West, several godoAvns and a lower court 5 ^ard etc. 

Gnly half of the house ■ belonged to Porcher and one could not help 
thinking that for a GoAmmor it was insufficient. 

What was Karikal at that time ? It was about sixteen years ago that 
GoA’^ornor Dumas had bought it from Sahaji, Elng of Tanjore for 50,000 
ehaeras and also gave him a loan of 10,000 chacras (which sum) was never 
re-imbursed. Gne could therefore regard the ’French OAATiership of the 
toAvn as settled. 

Karikal was situated on the sea-coast 45 miles to the South of Pondi- 
chery. It extended between the sea and the velvet green of its gorgeous 
rice-plantations. A few miles to the North stands the small foi'tified toAvn 
of Tranquebar belonging to the Danes for over a century and to the South 
the eqitallj’' fortified toAvn of Negapatam belonging to the Dutch. 

Durmg Dupleix’s time certain fortifications were built in Karikal, 
in the centre of wlxich was erected the fort. Inside the fort a church was 
built as was common in the epoch. At the time the French bought the 
toAAai of Karikal the Hhidit population was hardly 5,000, but in the succeed- 
ing years the population went increasing every day. 

In 1765-56, the Europeans in the serAuce of the Company were fairly 
numerous. Gne could mention a few names belonging to the nobihty, 
the Military or the traders arormd whom assembled alk those de- 
pending upon them or supplying them Avith their necessaries. There were 
French soldiers of the garrison of whom several got married to half-bred 
young girls of Pondichery, TranqiAebar or Nagapatam. 

Children were on the decline and notAvithstanding her youno' ace Marie 
Nicole had very often to act as God-mother. ° ” 
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treaty drafted out by Godebeu and Saunders was never 
ratified in Europe On the contrary^ the resumption' of hostilities between 
rail ^0 and England soon became an accomifiished fact. “'The news of the 
hostihties reached India in October 1756. The Gorernor of Pondi- 
chery received mstructions not to commit any act that might provoke the 
English 111 India. De Leyrit obeyed the injunctions bhndly, hut the Eng- 
lish who were less scrupulous, saw our inaction and took Calcutta from 
the Indian prince who was reigning m that portion of Bengal, and some- 
time later the tovm of Chandernagore also fell to them. 

hi Hyderabad, answered to these hostilities— even 
before the departure of Dupleix— by taking possession of all the factories 
of -the -coast, from Ganjam to Masuhpatam about 600 Kilometres. 

. This is an account of the situation about the end of August 1757 fiif. 
vaher de Soupire, head of the Camp of Lally, with 11 000 trno^« 
dupj, which he had come set out again for tto iilands Sd „? iT 
Enghsh squadron, De Soupire, waited for the arrival of the'eomptetefnua 
dron, commanded by Admuai D'Ache and having the Count rf Lan^on 

Accompanymg Chevaher de Soupire were some French aentJp^v 
among whom was Count de dolizi de Maudave who for the firi 
foot on the soil of Incha. He was colonel of Z 
Louis, son of a colonel, also a Chevalier de St Louis and o n! r ! ^ 

man. He was a_ personal friend of the Mniister of Loufs xV ^Dukr^^^ 

Choiseul-Prashn m whose good books he was He wnc n 
June 1726.at Iserc and was 32 Xn to Svetirid”" ™ 

During the first months of the year 1758 news arrived -(V/a 
that D-acM had set saii for India with his com It “’““j 
on the 27th April and immediately General de Lallv ^ H arrived 
cers .and men of troops. Among thesT office s offi- 

and noblest famifies of France : Crillon La Vare Conff finest 

La Tour du Pin, d’Estaing, et^ ’ ’ Conflans, Montmorency, 

One of the first persons after the Governor with whom he O d 11 i 
- mto contact was his young aide-de-camp the Count 
3 ust come back having completed a S^onnat ance of 

He had gone there to ascertain the exncf ■nnc-i'+' 

English squadron. It v^as felt that definite news cm d Z 
Tranquebar and Negapatam, both of which were at s^oJ dT 
Karikal. He reported that the English souadrnn 1 1 ^ distance from 
anchor off the shore of Madras. We do not know 
of April de Maudave met Mile des Quiches but InZ that month 

procal between these two charming souls ’ The "”^°^t)tedly reci- 

a queenly beauty Marie Mcole w!s S’ to the . ' c 
pampered and undoubtedly surfeited 

aide-de-camp was in his goo?&vo?7'^Tto^Se”^°’ V brilliant, 

ic„dda,„rerthe"'tt n^dty^f 

Within a few days he besieged ^ i . 

mg Fort St. David, iVhicli was feputod L im’nrem n hosieg- 

hy a strong garrison with ahd was 
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One month later the Fort cai>itnlated. Nothing eould make it rise 
i gam on the coast between Pondicherj^ and Karikal. Also after a few 
days of rest, the. trooj)s marched on Karikal to use it as a jumping ground 
for the invasion of Tahjore. 

Since the arrival of General de Lally in India, the Governor of Pondi- 
cherj’- had been telling him over and over again that in the whole town there 
was no more than a fortnight’s provision and there was teixible shortage 
of money. Lally then proposed to go to the Rajah of Tanjore and a^k him 
to pay off an old debt Avhich had never been paid and the receipt for which 
had been handed over by Dupleix to his successor at the time of his 
departm-e. 

A few days after the fall of Fort St, David, the French squadron 
entered the port of Karikal in full sail. 

The small town Avas to vdtness a feAv weeks of glory and those happy 
days began on the 2nd Jrme 1758 when at day break ii’om up the fortress 
the look-out-man pointed out the structm-e of the royal war-ships which 
stood in line in the Avaters of Karikal with their sails up since sunrise. 
General de Lally Avas not to be found on board. He was occupied Avith 
the affans of Coudelour and Fort Saint DaAud. About the latter he avouM 
leaA'e no stone tmturned. His determination on that point was firm. 

The General was to arrh'-e shortly by land, travelling in palanquin or 
horseback alternative! j'’ in ‘accordance Avith current practice, surrounded 
by his brilliant staff officers. 

One could easity understand the difficulty Mo,-, and Mrs. Porcher des 
Oulches had in revictualling the sailors and the soldiers. And what is 
more imiDortant the handsome officer, Cotmt of Maudave, Avho Avas at- 
tracted toAA'^ards their daughter came to tell Ids (Avould be) mother-m-law 
that he Avould lilie to get married as early as possible, so that the ceremony 
might take place at Karikal in the presence of General Laity and all his 
officer friends who Avould add all their glamour to the ceremony.'' 

(SEE THE CONTRACT OF MARRIAGE) 

A feAV days after the signature of the marriage contract, exactly on 
the 26th June 1758, the Church of the Fort, AAdiich had till then only Avit- 
nessed A^ery modest ceremonies, Avas seen magnificently decorated and 
illuminated. A number of French flags were decorating the domes of the 
Cliurch and the whole- jpopulation of Karikal gathered around the small 
Chiu'ch, croAvded Avith officers in gilded tmiform all coAmred AAdth the glory 
of the recent captiue of Fort St. David.- EA'-ery one was eager to see the 
beautiful ghl so graceful in her veil and walking on the arms of her father. 

The unique beU of the small Church was ringing cheerfulty Avhen the 
ceremony terminated and Marie Nicole left the altar on the arm of her 
husband, the handsome Count of Maudave, every- inch an aristocrat, aide- 
de-camp bedecked Avdth the gold decorations given by General de Lally. 
Did the sAveet girl not ask herself if the pleasant dream was going to last ? 
But there Avere the sacristy and the register, all prepared through the good 
offices of the Reverend Father of St, Estevan. This is Avhat he AATote there 
that day ; 

On the tAventy second day of the month of June of the year one thou- 
sand .'■even hundred and fifty eight, after two bairns were published and the 
exemption from the tliird Avas granted, not findmg any obstacle I sign and 
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give the nuptial benediction to ilr. Henry Louis Laurent of Dolizi de 
Maudave, Colonel of cavalry, Chevalier of the IMilitary order of St. Louis 
aide-de-camp of T\I.le Count de Lally, General of the Armies of His Majesty 
in India, son of M. Jean Charles de Dohzi de Maudave former Colonel and 
Chevalier of the Military order of St. Louis and Mrs. Marie Therese de Mani- 
quet his spouse and Madam Marie Nicole Porcher des Quiches, daughter 
of Mr. Abraham Pierre Porcher des Quiches, Counsellor of the Grand Coun- 
cil of Pondichery and Commander of Karikal and Mrs. Nicole Genevieve 
Barry his spouse. In witness whereof I have signed with other witnesses 
named below i ® 

de St. ESTEVAN J. S. M. etc. etc. 

All ended happily and the last signature was affixed. The little creole 
of Pondichery thus became the good and genuinely aristrocratic powerful 
lady. Countess of Maudave. And the handsome gentlemen came in haste’ 
to congratulate the charming couple. AH were that day rejoicing in a 
small corner of India. People were dreaming of battles and high feats of 
arms to he acccmplished. As for Maudave, he was dreaming of love while 
gazing at his charming your.g uife of 15. 

Sd/- Yv. B. GAEBELE, 

[Taken out from “ Great Lord and Adventure ” (Count of Maudave) 
be ok under preparation]. 
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TEABE UNION SPIEIT ALIONG THE WEAVERS OF BENGAL 
TOWARDS THE CLOSE OP THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

By Hari Ranjan Ghosal 


The origin of trade unionism in India is commonly ascribed to the 
influence of the West. While there is some truth in the contention, it is 
not wholly correct to say so. In fact the germs of trade unionism’ may 
be found m the old guild S 3 ^stem, which was an important feature of 
industrial organization in this country. It is interesting to note that some 
years ago during my research among the Bengal Secretariat records in 
Calcutta I chanced to come across a number of unpublished documents 
from a perusal of which it would be found that as early as the end of the’ 
eighteenth century something not unlike the modern trade union move- 
ment marked the activities of the weavers in Bengal from time to time. 
These documents are therefore extremely important for a study of tlic 
economic historj’' of our country. 

The first available document on the subject is a letter from J. Taylor, 
Commercial Resident of Dacca, to the Calcutta Board of Trade dated 26th 
November, 1793. Herein the writer informs the Board that the weavers 
of his residency have given him notice that it vdll no longer be possible for 
them to supply cloths for the Company at former rates since there has been 
a rise in the prices of articles. It is further stated that when the commer- 
cial Resident refused to comply with their demand, the weavers resorted 
to sabotage and attempted to lower th^p quality of the cloths by effecting 
a saving in the quantity of the thread used. 


The following extracts from the letter of John Cheap, Commercial 
Resident of Sonamukhi, ^ to the Board of Trade dated 29th June 17942 
are particularly interesting in this connection : “In the 6th year of my 
agency several people who had never worked for the Company took ad- 
vances from me and also some few in the early part of 1793, but very shortly 
in (after) the commencement of that year there was such an influx of pri- 
vate merchants that so far from being able to obtain new weavers, I could 
not even retain the labour of the old ones to work the Company’s’fabries • 
and it was in consequence of this circumstance that I made the Settle- 
ment transmitted with my letter of 16th July, 1793 ; but jSnding notvlth- 
standing at the close of the year that the weavers had by no means ful- 
filled their engagements in regard to the number of cloths I 

conceived it was absolutely necessary I should have written engagements 
which I accordingly demanded. At Sonamuklii the people would not 
for a long time have anjd-hing to do with vnlttcn engagements and the 
same happened at Pattersayer.^ It was then that I tried the experiment 
of dismissing the weavers from the Company’s emploj^, but so far from 


Dr. Hari Ronjan Ghosal is Lecturer in History, G. B. B. College, aiuzaffarpur He 
has done oxtonsive research on the economic history of In ilia imder the British Rule, 

If Con^ercial Residency of Sonamuldri was 

named after this place, the head station of this residency was situated at .Surul in the Bir 
bhum district, while at Sonamukhi, there was a subordinate factoiy. 

2, Bengal Board of Trade (Commercial) Consultations, 22 July, 17i)4, 

2. < Patrasayar — in the Bankura district. 
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being considered as a punishment, it was eagerly embraced by the head 
weavers who not only went awa3'^ themselves but had influence sufficient 

to prevent others from coming near me 

I have endeavoured as much as possible to break this kind of 

influence by never assembling the weavers if I can help it, and this I can 
with ease manage at Soorool but not at the out factories, for the head 
people constantly contrive to have them collected together and when no 
other reason occurs they pretend it is merely because the weavers wish to 
see me.” 

In another letter to the Board of Trade dated 29th July, 1794^, Cheap 
observes that at Sonarundi® the izaradars^ and mandals’ have great 
influence over the weavers, and “it becomes their interest to create mis- 
understanding between the Factory and them. Habits of intimacy, the 
same cast (sic) and living in the village give them an influence which I am 

convinced no ezertion of the Resident will be able to overthrow 

and indeed the former mode of conducting 

business in this aurung® was so oppressive that there are but few young- 
men in that Division who weave, their parents having given up teaching 
them, preferring their being employed in the Fields to the risk of their suffer- 
ing what they themselves had felt.” 

The spirit of trade unionism among the weavers was not conflned to 
the commercial residencies of Dacca and Sonamukhi. In a letter to the 
Board of Trade, dated 31 July, 1794®, Samuel Beachcroft, Commercial 
Resident oi HariaF®, wrote that the weavers demanded increased prices 
for dearness of grain and cotton, and obstinately conflned themselves to 
the coarse fabrics, which had “a great demand with the natives”, and the 
middling sorts in spite of his best efforts to the contrary. Likewise the 
weavers of Dwarhatta, a subordinate station under HaripaF^, gave notice 
to the Commercial Resident in 1799, expressing their inabihty to work for 
the Company any longer. 

The above account, brief as it is, will make it sufficiently clear that 
the weavers if their insterests so demanded would not scruple to defy the 
Companj'^'s authority. Almost every specie.^ of trade or profession had 
in those days a guild of its own, and the headmen of the guild had great 
influence over the mass of manufacturers or artisans under them. It is 
especially interesting to note that combinations among the weavers were 
not unknown at the time, and that to break these the commercial resi- 
dents had to use all possible means in their power. It should be noted 
further in this connection that while the weavers were often reluctant to 
work for the English Company, they would eagerly receive advances from 
the foreign merchants and indigenous traders because the latter would offer 
higher prices for their fabrics and were less scrupulous about the quality 
than the English Company^®. 

Bengal Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons. 5 August, 1794. 

A village in the Katwa subdivison of the Burdwnn district. 

®. Leaseholders. 

’. Village headmen. 

Factory or godown. 

”. Bengal Board of Trade (Commercial) Cons. 12 August, 1794. 

In the Bajshahi district. 

In the Hooghly district. 

1®. Letter from John Cheap to Board of Trade, 39 June , 1794. 



STAEEFORD RAFFLES AND THE GILLESPIE CALUMNIES 
By S, N, Dag Gupta' 

• ' Th-E Dutch administrative system in Java was a byword for its un- 
generous and illiberal methods. The narrow concept of monopoly which 
governed Dutch trade relations Avith competitors, formed also the basic 
principles of pohtical administration in the teixitories subject to the direct 
rule of the Dutch East India Company. The principal source of re- 
venue was the monopolj'’ in gi-ain and other produce of the land which 
the cultivators Avere required to delh^er to the regents of the districts “at 
an inadequate and arbitrary rule ” (forced deliA'-eries) ; this AA’as in turn 
distributed to the consumer at a far higher rate. Thus, in a way, the entire 
poiAulation depended for their subsistence on the government. Custom, 
no doubt, authorized the pajunent of a certam portion of the crop to the 
State as tax on land, but the cultivators had no positive security against 
rapacious officials. The power and influence of authority Avas success- 
fully asserted to stifle their complaints and the peasant though “ suffering 
the greatest injustice, despairing of relief would endure almost any priva- 
tion rather than quit the land of his forefathers to which he felt himself 
attached by the strongest ties of religion, of habit and of affection Second- 
ly, a contribution was leAued on the regents of the districts and paid by 
them in recognition of Dutch pohtical supremacy (contingents). Thirdly, 
feudal service was another of the grievances under which the people groan- 
ed. The pubhc officials -universally emploj'^ed the services of the people 
Avithout regular hire and “ no means existed of affording a direct control 
on the demands for labour ” (forced labour^). The nath’^e chiefs, too, 
imitated the same system. Thus the energies of the people were crushed, 
their labour frittered away “ becoming neither productiAm to themselves 
nor to the State ”, m short they were reduced to the loAvest state of vassalage 
and subjection. Eornthly, the funds of public societies were appropriated 
to the government treasmy and the priAmte property of individuals forcibly 
borrowed. Lastly, the issue of paper currency Avas arbitrarily increased 
to defiray the expenses of the State, and Avhen this proved inadequate, the 
govermnent was forced to paAvn a portion of then- colonial produce in pay- 
ment of the demands of their establishments. The more the trade returns 
• showed a decline, the greater the exactions on and exploitation of the peo- 
ple. Dhk Van Hogendorp, a member of the Commission of 1803 , had ad- 
vocated cultwation freed from all feudal obligations and subject only to 
3, general tax in kind on land and had thus anticipated the reforms AAdiich 
Raffles Aras to introduce. The plan, however, was not adopted as bemg 
too revolutionary. The Colonial Charter of 1806 proAuded for the almost 
complete freedom in trade and culth'-ation, which was not carried into 
effect due to the changes in the colonial department of the Dutch govern- 
ment subsequent to the transformation of the Batavian Republic into 
the Kingdom of Holland. 
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Java fell into British hands in 1811. The administration of Stamford 
Raffles in Java as lieutenant-governor (1811-1816), has given him a rank 
of honour in history as the greatest of English colonial governors of the 
day. The spirit of his work is remarkable for the acceptance of the new 
principle of trusteeship for backward races which was being advocated 
by a small group of reformers and humanitarians in England and which 
was subsequently put into force by Lord Wilham Bentinck in his Indian 
administration. He entered into the task of reforming the administration 
of Java and improving the condition of the islanders with indefatigable 
zeal, and in a short time introduced innovations and reorganisations in 
.the government wliich redound to the credit of the young heutenant-gover- 
nor. 

The reforms of Raffles did not come into full operation before he left 
Java. He was greatly handicapped by the lack of a body of trained officials, 
by an insufficiency of funds essential for efficient administration, and lastly 
by the persistent strength of the old system which refused to give way in 
many locahties. Still his plans were set going and it was along these lines 
-that the future developments proceeded. Much of the old system was swept 
away. Wliile retainmg native admhiistration, European control was 
extended. Essential reforms in the administration of justice were 
introduced, and the separate jurisdiction which had- so far existed for “ the 
special accommodation ” of Dutch officials was abolished. It was part 
of the policy of Raffles to strengthen the ordinary local courts by extending 
the influence of European officials. But this was not possible and the work 
of dispensing with justice in the lower courts was left to native officials. 
The outstanding feature of the judicial reforms of Raffles was his desire 
for an equitable distribution of justice on humane principles. The prac- 
tice of the former courts was revised and modified on the mild and just 
principles of the British system ; trial by jury was introduced and a clear 
and simple code v^as compiled rmder the direction of Raffles containing 
rules for the different courts and instructions for their officers. 

The basic principle of Raffles ’ revenue reforms was that the State 
was the sole proprietor of the soil and that government should, therefore, 
enter into direct contact with individual peasant proprietors. Previous 
to taking any step in the direction of an improved system of internal manage- 
ment, Raffles ordered a general survey to be made of nearly the whole 
island and detailed surveys of lands attached to each vfllage and cultivators. 
Statistical enquiries were instituted and collected in every district “ for 
the present use of the government and for historical reference”. Raffles 
himself went everywhere to study personally and get a knowledge of local 
customs. He finally proposed the establishment of a perfect ffeedom in 
cultivation and trade, the abohtion of all forced dehvery of produce at 
inadequate rates, and of all feudal services, the assumption by the govern- 
ment of the immediate superintendence of lands with the revenues and, 
rents thereof without the intervention of the regents whose office were, 
in future, to be confined to public duties only, and the renting out of lands 
so assumed in large or small estates according to local circumstances on 
leases for moderate terms.® 

Thus Raffles was a pioneer in the attempt to substitute a regular sys- 
tem of taxation for the feudal levies and obligations. The result of the 

Raffles coffld not do away with all feudal obligations at one stroke. He himself 
authorised the employment of forced labour in the teak forests, and forced deliveries were 
made of Preanger coffee. The c'.d order cf things, in many localities proved too strong for 
the new system. 
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cliange “ equalled the liighest expectation Cultivation and commerce 
rapidh'^ extended and the etimates of revenue returns showed a steady- 
in crease. In lieu of the contingents and arbitrary exactions of the Dutch, 
a fixed and permanent revenue was derived direct from the land and afford- 
ed the means of decaying the expenses of administration." The native 

population, chiefs, subordinates, and people with one accord hailed the 
ne-iv order of things as a boon conferred upon them by British philanthrophy 
and entered on the enp^'ment of its advantages with confidence and an 
improvmg industry 

Among other reforms of Baffles may be mentioned the abolition of 
the system of farming of export and import duties, the establishment of 
customs houses at Batavia, Semarang, and Surabaya under the control 
of the local Besident, and fcally the withdrawal, from circulation, of the 
Dutch paper currency amounting to nearly nine million dollars. Political 
ciremnstanees and the restrictions under which he worked, prevented him 
from abolishing the eAdls of slavery tlnoughout the Dutch possessions. 

The radical nature of the changes introduced by Baffles served to pro- 
duce opposition from the conservative section in the government of Java 
led by Colonel Gillespie, who " poisoned the ears of the Marquess of Has- 
tings ” by "insinuations” against Baffles and placed him before the sup- 
reme government " as an individual unworthy of confidence, as one who 
had betrayed his trust and sacrificed the public interest to personal ad- 
vantage A long list of seventeen charges were drawn out by the gover- 
nor-general mvolving an enquiry into all the measures of Baffles, which 
have “ occasioned an excessive burthen on the Iirdian treasuries ” and 
more particularly relating to the methods adopted in the disposal of gd- 
vernment lands for ^;he redemption of the depreciated paper currency. 
The measure as a financial expediency, was necessary to meet an emergent 
situation for relieving the pressure on the resources of the State and was 
approved by Lord Minto before his departure, but condemned by Colonel 
Gillespie as an attempt on the part of Baffles to turn the government lands 
to himself " at a lower price than (they) had been tendered from outside 
In other words, Gillespie maintained that B.affles in controlling the purchase 
of the lands at the public sales, was “ actuated by corrupt motives or guided 
by views of similar advantage ” to himself. 

Thus Baffles stood condemned in his character as lieutenant-gover- 
nor, as far as his measures of internal policy were concerned, before the 
world as a servant who had lost the confidence of Ins superiors “ with ■ 
a character tainted by aspersions ”, to which the attitude of the supreme” 
government “gave some appearance of credit”. 

It is difficult to arrive at any conclusive inferences as to the reasons 
for Gillespie’s official move against Baffles. Colonel Gillespie’s character 1 
■as a miUtary officer stood high with his colleagues and subordinates, and 
his services to the country were acknowledged with a sense of gratitude 
by Ms superior authorities. It will not be too incorrect to surmise that 
he had developed a feeling of resentment at the respect, power, and in- 
dependence commanded by a young civilian officer in ibe capacity of lieute- 
nant-governor. Colonel Gillespie " did not sit comfortably in his chair| 
at the Council table. He differed from the Governor in his attitude to the 
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Dutch. He resented the diminution of the British garrison against his 
advice, though Baffles was only obeying Lord jVIinto’s orders. He figured 
in more than one dispute between the civil and mihtary authorities ”®. 

Raffles wrote to Lord Mmto," I have a strange character to deal with ; 

he prides himself on his quixotism, but with all his irregularities is a man 
of so high a stamp and caste that I must esteem’ him ”. Lord ilinto, “ to 
save Raffles from further annoyance ” had transferred Gillespie to the 
Commander-in-Cliief’s staff in Bengal. With the supersession of Lord 
Minto, Gillespie laid his charges against Raffles before the supreme go- 
vernment at Calcutta. 

It has to be admitted that the reforms of Raffles were too fast for the 
conservative temper of Colonel Gillespie. The charges must have origi- 
nated from his honest conviction of R,affles‘ betrayal of a position of trust, 
rather than from any sense of pettj’’ jealously against the growuig confi- 
dence reposed in the young lieutenant-go vemcr bj’' Javanese and Malaj'^s 
alike. Gillespie “had not taken kindly to the sale of the public lands, though 
he had ultimately given his qualified assent in Council ®”. He disapproved 
the conduct of Raffles “ in consenting to share with a leading Dutch resi- 
dent and former Governor in the purchase of some land adjoining the latter’s 
estate® The act had, no doubt, been mdiscreet ; but Raffles had done 
it solely m the public interest in order to stimulate the sale. He had, in 
fact, forced up the bidding against his own pocket. Lord Minto v/as the 
only man who could have relieved the Court of Directors of their doubt- 
ful impressions of Raffles conduct. But Lud Minto’s death on June 21, 
1814, deprived Raffles of a powerful friend to whom he could have appealed 
with confidence against the charges and calumnies which were heaped 
upon him. The proceedings of the supreme government vure transmitted 
to Raffles on January 15, 1814, and together with Raffles’ reply and ad- 
dress of February 24, and March 25 , 1814, were forwarded to the Court 
of Directors for information. It should be carefully noted that Raffles’ 
subsequent succession to Bencoolen was made contingent upon his success- 
fully refuting the charges against him. 

It appears, from a perusal of Edmonstone’s Minute that the supreme 
government approved of the explanations submitted by Raffles and 
admitted that the various measures introduced by him, “ stand exempt 

from any sordid or selfish taint they sprung fi:om motives perfectly 

correct and laudable 

The decision of the Court of Directors is recorded in a Public Letter to 
Bengal under date February 13, 1817. The Directors were never able to 
prove the accusations. A scrupulous examination of aU the documents 
“ both accusatory and exculpatory ”, demonstrated to the Duectors “the 
utter groundlessness of the charges ” against Raffles and they declared 
as their decided conviction, 

“ . . . .that in as far as they went to impeach the moral character 
of that gentleman, have not only not been made good but that 
they have been disproved to an extent which is seldom practi- 
cable in a case of defence that he is entitled to all the ad- 

vantages of this opinion and of an early and pubhc expression 
of it”. 


«. Coupland, Reginald : Raffles of Singapore, p. 45. 
Ibid, p. 40. 
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As to tlie expediency of the leading measures of the administration 
of Baffles, the Court was of opinion that, 

“ the policy of these measures is not only separate from the 

motives which dictated them, hut there are cogent reasons why 
they should he kept altogether distinct and separate on the 
present occasion 

But before pronouncing a final judgment on the financial transactions 
of Baffles’ government, the Directors were desirous 

“ Of fuller information and further time to deliberate on their tendency 
and effects, as well as the circumstances under which they were 
adopted. . . . were there imreasonableness, improvidence and 
inefficacy clearly established, this would only indicate error or, 
defect of judgment or, at most incompetence in iWr Raffles for 
the high and, in many respects, exceedmgly difficult situation 
he filled 

BmaUy the Court believed, 

“ . . . .that the measures of the Colonial government had occasioned 
an excessive burthen on the Indian treasm-ies and that the plans 
which had been adopted for the sale of the lands and a settle- 
ment of the land rental, besides other important local regula- 
tions as to the paper currency etc. were if not injudicious, at 
least prematm’ely introduced ”. 

If the accusations against the purity and propriety of Raffles’ mea- 
sures had been substantiated, they would have proved fatal to his charac- 
ter, and highly injurious, if not ruinous, to his futm’e career. The reforms 
of Raffles might have been “ injudicious ” or “ prematurelj’’ introduced ”, 
but the principles of integrity, honesty, and straightforwardness which 
governed his public conduct cannot be challenged or doubted for a mo- 
ment. The doubtful tenure of his administration in Java and the want 
of instructions for his guidance tended to render that administration ” one 
of the most intricate and difficult governments that could have fallen to 
the lot of any person to direct^o’^ jjjg policy of extending British in- 
fluence outside Java, his expeditions against Palembang, Djokjakarta, 
and the warhlie states in Celebes, though involving a large additional 
charge upon an exhausted treasury received “ the unqualified approbation ” 
of the supreme government. .^d when he suggested economies in the 
military department to cover the deficit of his administration (which amount- 
ed to a million and a half of rupees in the last year of his administration) 
he was opposed by Colonel Gillespie. It may be remarked that what- 
ever may have been the expense incurred on account of Java, while under 
British rule, it appears from the Treasury INIuiute of 26, 1822, that 
no question was raised by the home government as to the amount and 
that however large the outlay, the necessity of it was admitted by its imme- 
diate transfer to the public account. It may likewise b j observed that on 
the restitution of Java to the Dutch, not a pensioner was thro'wn as a bur- 
den on the Company and the Dutch officials were not mchned to deprecate 
the administration of Raffles. On the contrary, his institution of a land 
revenue and the sale of lands were admitted to be vise and judicious and 
the system was later adopted by the Dutch government-^^,. 

Baffles to Court, ISTovember, 3, 1824 ; Statement of Services, p. 27. 

Baffles’ Memorial, August 1816 (Administration of Java). 
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The Gillespie charges sat heavily upon Raffles. His mental affliction 
was enhanced by the series of bereavements which occmred in his family 
about the same time. Some weeks after his arrival in Java his friend 
Dr John Leyden died ; three years later he lost his wife and in quick Suc- 
cession the children she had borne him. Java had not proved a lucky soil 
for Raffles. After his death, the India House basely charged his Avidow^- 
to the extent of £22,000/- for various items covered in the expense 
of the administration of Raffles. Yet Raffles had made the name 
of England great on distant shores. His prophetic vision had foreseen the 
results of the restoration of the Dutch colonies in the archipelago and, 
despite the strong opposition of the home authorities, had stopped 
for all time the Dutch project of a mare clausum and had assiued to 
England and the British Emphe the control of one of the most important 
channels into the eastern seas and to the China trade. He Avas a bold, 
resolute, and impetuous statesman. Impetuousity may not be a mark of 
statesmanship, but in Raffles, case it meant redemption for the British 
Empire. In Java, also in Bencoolen, he had sAvept aside the medieA^al 
tradition of corrupt forms and instituted in their place the progressive 
and humane vieAvs of the early 19th century. A more enhghtencd ad- 
ministrator never governed in JaA'-a and Sumatra before. His actions Avere 
“ marked Avith great inteihgence and great zeal for the interests of 'his 
country 

In 1817 Raffles inarnecl Sophia Hull, the daughter of an Irish land-owner. She 
accompanied her husband to Bencoolen. 

i!". Lord’s Committee on Foieign Trade, March 0, 1821. 



THE ARCHIVES OE THE VAISHNAVA LIATHA OE SARASVATA 
BBAHAIAJSfS AT PARTAGALI 

By G. H. KJiare 


There is a Dvaita Vaisimava matlia (monastery) of Sarasvata Brahmans 
in the village of Partagali or Partagal in the Cancon division of Goa. The 
village is about 20 miles to the south of Madgaon, a station on the Londha- 
Marmugaon section of the M. & S. M. Railway. Last year, by the kindness 
of the present pontiff of the monastery, Sriniat Dvarakanatha Tirtha, I had 
the opportunity of examining its archives. 

Accordmg to Ghiruparairumramrtam^, Ramachandra Tirtha was the 11th 
successor of Madhvacharj'^a, the founder of the Dvaita school of Vaishnavism, 
and was the pontiff of the'Phalimaru monastery, one of the eight monasteries 
in or about Udipi (South Canara District, Madras). He brought into his 
fold a Sarasvata boy, by name Madhava, on the bright 2nd of Chaitra, Saka 
1398 correspondhig to the cyclic year Manmatha, (8-3-1476 A.D.) and renamed 
him Harayana Tirtha. This Harayana Tirtha was the founder of the Parta- 
gali monastery, whose archives are being considered here, and he was honour- 
ed with the title of “Vadera” by Siddanna Nayalra, a member of the royal 
family of Keladi and Bednur, Originally the monastery was not at Partagali 
but was located at Bhatkal (Karwar District, Bombay). It received from 
time to time donations of lands and villages and also gifts in cash as well 
as in kind from the residents of various places. The need for ministering to 
the spiritual requirements of an increasing number of discqiles led to the 
founding of subordmate monasteries, particularly at places sanctified by the 
samadhis or cremation memorials of earlier pontiffs. They were located at 
Gokama, Honnavara, Ankole and Venlratajiura in the Karwar District 
of the Bombay State, and at Dicholi, Rivana and Partagali in the Portuguese 
territory of Goa. In course of time the principal seat of the monastery was 
sMfted from Bhatkal to Gokama, and again, at a later date, to Partagali, 
and the monastery is generally loiown as the Gokama Matha or the Partagali 
Matha at present. 


A succession list of the pontiffs of this monastery is given below : 


(1) Madhava alias Narayana^ 

(2) Vasudeva 

(3) Jivottama 

(4) Purashottama 

(5) Anujivottama® 


(6) Ramachandra 

(7) Digvijaya Ramachandra 

(8) Raghuchandra 

(9) Lakshminarayana 

(10) Lakshmikanta 


Mr. G. H. Khare is Curator of the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhakn Mandaln, Poona, 
and is the author of a number of interesting archival publications the latest being the 
HingancDaftar, Ho has unearthed and collected a mass ofvaluable historical documents 
and manuscripts on Maratha History from private possessions in course of extensive 
exploratory tours undertaken by him in the Bombay Presidency. He is an Associate 
member of the Commission on behalf of the Mandala. 

^ The TTork was composed by Harasimlia Pauranika of Kumtho (Karwar District, 
Bombay) in Saka 1815 and the cyclic year Vijaya, 

® The titles “ Tirtha”, ‘‘ Sripada” and “ Vadora” are generally suffixed to these 
names ; but for brevity’s sake I have omitted them. 

^ pi’efix anu has been used here to distinguish this pontiff from the third one. 
But it IS not to bo mot with in tho documents. 
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(11) Ramakanta (17) Ananda 

(12) Kamlakanta ‘ (18) Puma Prajna 

(13) Srikanta (19) Padmanabka 

(14) Bhuvijaya Ramacliandra (20) Indirakanta 

(15) Ramanatlia (21) Kamalanatha 

(16) Laksbminatha (22) Dvarakanatha (the present pontiff), 

AH these pontiffs except the first four are referred to in the records belong- 
ing to the Archives of this monastery and these are of great help ha fixin g 
the periods during which they lived. It is of interest to note that Samya- 
mindra Tirtha, a disciple of the 8th pontiff Raghuchandra, founded a 
monastery at Banaras, which is known as the Kasi-Matha. 

The records of the Partagali monastery can be conveniently grouped 
under four heads viz., (1) Copper-plates or their copies on paper ; (2 ) Persian 
documents ; (3) Marathi documents either bilingual (Perso-Marathi) or in 
Modi or Kannada scripts ; and (4) Kannada documents in Kannada script. 

I have so far been able to examine 2 copper plates (C.P.), 40 Persian docu- 
ments (P), 118 Perso-Marathi and Marathi documents in Modi script (PM 
& M), 27 Marathi documents in Kannada script (MK) and 133 Kannada 
documents in Kannada script (K). Copper-plates do not usually come within 
the purview of the Indian Historical Records Commission; but the plates in 
this particular case belong to a period in which the Commission is interested 
and I propose to deal with them here along with others. Of these docu- 
ments, the copper-plates, and the Persian, Marathi and some of the Kannada 
documents are original, as they bear not only seals and signets but endorse- 
ments in different hands. Some of the Marathi-Kannada and Kannada 
documents are evidently copies, as they are written in the same hand and 
do not bear seals, signets or endorsements. Some of the Kannada docu- 
ments issued by private persons, though they do not bear either seals or 
signets, must be regarded as original as the persons issuing these documents 
could not use seals, having no authority to do so. 

The copper-plates, the Persian farmans, the Marathi Khurdakhats or 
misals and some of the Kannada documents recording grants always give the 
full dates on which they were written or executed. Tlae reckonings used 
are one or more of the following : Saka, ShuJmr, Hijra, Fasli and cyclic. 
The months and days of issue are indicated in each case. In a majority of 
cases, the current instead of the expired Saka years are given, when mentioned 
in copjunction with cyclic years. A number of Kannada documents are 
defectively dated like most of their forerunners, viz., Kannada stone ins- 
criptions of the Vijayanagar period. They mention only the name of a year 
from the Hindu sexagesimal cycle without referring to the corresponding date 
in any other era. ^ In such cases there is often the risk of antedating or post- 
dating a document at least by sixty years. There are also a few documents, 
especially Persian letters, which as usual do not give any date in the body of 
the texts ; as their covers, which generally bear the date of receipt, are lost, 
they can be ascribed only approximate dates. 

Among these records there are farmans, khurdakhats, misals, rajapatras, 
private deeds of donations, lists of movable properties, permits, requests, 
preceptorial orders to disciples, followers and the general public, and a variety 
of other documents. Diplomatic correspondence is conspicuous by its absence. 
There are references in them to Kuishna Devarasa Vadera sumamed Saluva ; 
Siddanna Nayaka, Sivappa Nayaka, Channammaji, Virammaji and other 
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members of the royal family of Keladi ; Sambhaji, son of Sivaji the Great 
and his ministers and several Slaratha and LIuhammadan officers and a 
number of private persons. 

The earliest document- in the Arcliives of the monastery (K-50), -ffliich 
I have come across is dated IMonday, the dark 5th of Ashadlia of Saka 1472 
(current), the cyclic year Saumya (16-7*1549 A.D.) and the gist of it is as 
follows : — 

Narasa Keni, the .son of Santa. Keni, a- resident of the town Lotali, 
included in the Goa Province, wished to conduct an annasalra 
(a charitable inn) near the 'Mahabalesavara temple of Gokarna 
and also .provide for the conduct of prayers and worship at the 
Lakislimi-Narayana temple of Bhatkal. To meet the expenses, 
he acquired the village Hegare from a tributary prince, Saluva 
Krishnadevarasa Vadera, on payment of its price to the latter 
as a Kanika (nazr), and made a gift of it to tliis monasteiy. 

Another docuinent (K 18) dated the dark 5th of Jyeshtha of Saka 1473 
(cuiTent), the cyclic year Sadharana ,(4-6-1550 A. D.) throws further light on 
the history of the Matha. It states that Saluva i&ishnadevarasa- Vadera 
referred to above acquired a. matha situated ;to the south; of the Kotitirtha 
of Gokarna .from one Narasimha Pandita, who himself had formerly acquired 
it from'one Brahmananda Bharati, the disciple of.Govinda Bharati, and gave 
it to the above-mentioned ISlarasa.ICeni, the son of Santa Keni. 

The next'interesting record that we have -on the subject' is a Marathi 
document (M 2 ) and (M 13) dated the 10th of Eabi I, Shuliur year 1067 
(31-8-1666 A.D. ), containing an order issued by the Commander of the fort 
Minaje (Karwar District, Bombay) to the villagers and village-officers of the 
village Hegare and the purport of it is as follows : — 

Karasa Keni, son of Karasa Keni, a merchant of Bhatkal, represented 
that hiS' forefathers, during the regime of the Karnataka (Vija- 
yanagar) kings,- erected a monastery at Gokarna and donated 
the ■village Hegare to it in the name of the 3rd pontiff Jivottama 
Vadera for conducting an aivimsaira there. He complained that 
Vadiraja Vadera, the -recluse of Saudi (a monastery in Dhar- 
war), by misrepresentation to Murari Pandita {Karbhari or 
head-clerk to the Adilshahi minister, KhawasKhan), had appro- 
priated- the village to his o'wn monastery, and 'that inspito 
of a farman iheinq, secured for the restitution of the village to 
the monastery at Gokarna, he in concert -with a former" officer 
Murtaza. Beg, was still' in forcible occupation of the village, 
and ho appealed; to the officer to be quite upright in giving Jiis 
decision and to hand over the village to the rightful owner. 
The officer thereupon ; directed the agents of both the parties to 
furnish evidence in support of their respective claims. The 
agents • of the Gokarna Matha produced the necessary e-vi- 
dcnce, but those of the Saudi Matha could neither fiunish 
reliable documentary e-vidence nor- produce' any witnesses al- 
though sufficient, time was allowed. Tlie possession of the 
disputed village was, therefore, given to the Gokarna Matha 
in accordance ■with t\\Q farman. 

The disputed village Hegare appears to have changed hands quite often. 
There are im the archives Adilshahi farmana, kJmrdakhats and misals of 
earhef dates (P 1, Pll, p 13) which order that the possession 'of the village 
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should be given to the pontiff Vadiraja Vadera of the Saudi Matlia ; but 
later documents of the same type explicitly mention that the possession of 
the village should go to the pontiff Ramchancba Tirlha of the Gokania 
Matha, and that Vadiraja had gamed possession of it earher by misrepre- 
senting the facts of the case (P 3 to P 6, P 8 to P 10). This quarrel bet^veen 
the pontiffs of the two rival monasteries for the omiership of a vUlage was 
not creditable to either of them ; it may, however, be observed that the 
pontiff of the Gokarna or Partagali monastery appeared to be always on the 
defensive. At a later period the pontiff of the Udipi monastery brought 
about a reconcihation by his mediation and by bringmg the pressme of 
public opinion to bear on the parties and Visvandya Tirtha of the Saudi 
monastery finally resigned the village to Ramchandra Tirtha of the Partagali 
monastery (K 51, K 52, K 119, K 120, K 86). 

These papers do not tlirow any new light on political event, , but they 
do contain information often interesting from the point of view of social 
history. M 38 which is bilmgual and which is dated the 1st of Rajab Shuhur 
year 1035 (12-12-1634 A.D.) is an order to the Bhatas (Dravida Brahmans) 
of Gokarna asking them not to molest the pontiff Jivottama Vadera and his 
followers (Sarasvata Brahmans) when they repaired to the sea-shore for 
bathing and recited holy songs with music etc. Again, there is an order 
(P. 7) issued to an officer Balaji Haibata Rao dated the 28th of Muharrum 
1055 A.H. (17-3-1645 A.D.) directing him to prevent Joshis (hereditary 
village astrologers), Bhatas (Dravida Brahmans) and others from obstructing 
Ramchandra Tirtha Vadera and his followers in the due performance of 
religious observances and social functions. The order also mentions that 
Sivappa Nayaka, the ruler of Keladi (1645-62 A.D.) had been instructed to 
the same effect and that he should contact the Nayaka in the matter. 
These are two examples of the t3q)e of rivalry that existed between the two 
Brahman sects. Another document K 131, wliich is defectively dated, 
refers to hooligans regularly troubling a pontiff of the monastery while repah- 
ing to the sea-shore for bath. K 75 contains a decision of the Canara district 
court dated 10-8-1810 A.D. against some Lingayats of Siddapur (Karwar 
District, Bombay) who were charged with blocking the waj^ of the then 
pontiff Lakshminatha Ththa by piling uj) cattle- bones etc. 

M 30 and M 40 which are dated the 13th and 20th of Jumada the II, 
Shuhur year 1061 respectively (3-2-1661 A.D. and 10-2-1661 A.D.) contain 
orders to the headmen of Vilanai and other villages included in the divisions 
Sivesvara and Khedanur and Bhatas and Brahmans of the latter division 
asking them to purify Gajeparbhu and twelve members of his family who 
had been ex- communicated for some crime of his speech. 

M 51 and M 57 are practically identical and bear the date the 11th of 
Zul-hijja, Shuhur year 1028 and Hijra 1037 (13-8-1627 A.D.). M 51 is 
a copy of a Persian farman -written in Modi script with corrupt transhteration 
of Persian words o-wing to which the meaning has become obscure in many 
places. But M 57 helps to clarify the doubts. The purport of the documents 
is as follows : — 

Pola Nayaka, a merchant of the port Adilabad represented that certain 
Brahmans who originally belonged to Sasati and Antruj and 
settled in the said 'port and certain other divisions such as 
Bhatagrama, Satari, Ankole, the fort Mirjan etc. had accepted 
Jivottama Tirtha as their preceptor, and had in his presence, 
consented, by an agreement -with proper endorsements, to act 



THE APvCHIVES OF THE VAISHNAVA I^IATHA OF SAKASVATA 
BEAHDVIANS AT PARTAGALI 

By Gr. H. Khare 


There is a Dvaita Vaishnava matha (monastery) of Sarasvata Brahmans 
hi the village of Partagali or Partagal in the Cancon division of Goa. The 
village is about 20 miles to the south of Madgaon, a station on the Londha- 
Marmugaon section of the M. & S. M. Railway. Last year, by the kindness 
of the present pontiff of the monastery, Srimat Dvarakanatha Tirtha, I had 
the opportunity of examining its archives. 

Accordmg to Chirupaminparamiiam?-, Ramachandra Tirtha was the 11th 
successor of Madhvacharya, the founder of the Dvaita school of Vaishnavism, 
and was the pontiff of the'Phalimaru monastery, one of the eight monasteries 
in or about IJdipi (South Canara District, Madras). He brought into his 
fold a Sarasvata boy, by name Madliava, on the bright 2nd of Chaitra, Saka 
1398 corresponding to the cyclic year Manmatha, (8-3-1475 A.D.) and renamed 
him Narayana Tirtha. This Narayana Tirtha was the founder of the Parta- 
gali monastery, whose archives are being considered here, and he was honour- 
ed with the title of “Vadera” by Siddamia Nayaka, a member of the royal 
farnily of Keladi and Bednur . Originally the monastery was not at Partagali 
but was located at Bhatkal (Karwar District, Bombay). It received from 
time to time donations of lands and villages and also gifts in cash as well 
as in land from the residents of various places. The need for ministering to 
the spiritual requirements of an increasing number of disciples led to the 
founding of subordinate monasteries, particularly at places sanctified by the 
samadhis or cremation memorials of earlier pontiffs. They were located at 
Gokama, Honnavara, Ankole and Venkatapura in the Karwar District 
of the Bombay State, and at Dicholi, Rivana and Partagali in the Portuguese 
territory of Goa. In course of time the principal seat of the monastery was 
sliifted from Bhatkal to Gokama, and agam, at a later date, to Partagali, 
and the monastery is generally known as the Gokama Matha or the Partagali 
Matha at present. 


A succession list of the pontiffs of this monastery is given below : 


(1) Madhava alias Narayana^ 

(2) Vasudeva 

(3) Jivottama 

(4) Purashottama 

(5) Anujivottama® 


(6) Ramachandra 

(7) Digvijaya Ramachandra 

(8) Raghuchandra 

(9) Lakshminarayana 

(10) Lakshnnlcanta 


Jlr, G. H. Khare is Curator of the Bharata Itihasa Sam.shodhaha Mandala, Poona, 
and is the author of a number of intere.sting archival publications the latest being the 
HinganeDaJtar, Ho hasunearthed and collected a mass of valuable historical documents 
and manuscripts on Maratha History from private possessions in course of extensivo 
exploratory tours undertaken by him in the Bombay Presidency. He is an Associate 
member of the Commission on behalf of the Mandala. 

^ The ■work was composed by Narasimlia Pauranika of Knmthe (Karwar District, 
Bombay) in Saka 1816 and the cyclic year Vijaya, 

" The title.*) “ Tirtha”, “ Sripada” and “ Vadora” are generally suffixed to these 
names ; but for brevity’s sal^e I have omitted them. 

f prefix aim has been used here to distingui.sh this pontiff from the third one. 
But it IS not to be met with in the document.®. 
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(11) Ramakanta (17) Ananda 

(12) Kamlakanta ’ (18) Puma Prajna 

(13) Srikanta (19) Padmanablia 

(14) Bkuvijaya Ramacliandra (20) Indirakanta 

(15) Ramanatlia (21) Kamalauatha 

(16) Lakshminatha (22) Dvarakanatha (the present pontiff). 

AU these pontiffs except the first four are referred to in the records belong- 
ing to the Archives of tliis monastery and these are of great help in fixing 
the periods during which they lived. It is of interest to note that Samya- 
mindra Tirtha, a disciple of the 8th pontiff Raghuchandra, founded a 
monastery at Banaras, which is known as the Kasi-Matha. 

The records of the Partagali monastery can be conveniently grouped 
under four heads viz., (1) Copper-plates or their copies on paper ; (2 ) Persian 
documents ; (3) Marathi documents either bilingual (Perso -Marathi) or in 
Modi or Kannada scripts ; and (4) Kannada documents in Kannada script. 

I have so far been able to examine 2 copper plates (C.P.), 40 Persian docu- 
ments (P), 118 Perso-Marathi and Marathi documents in Modi script (PM 
& M), 27 Marathi documents in Kamiada script (MK) and 133 Kannada 
documents in Kannada script (K). Copper-plates do not usually come within 
the purview of the Indian Historical Records Commission; but the plates in 
this particular case belong to a period in which the Commission is interested 
and I propose to deal with them here along with others. Of these docu- 
ments, the copper-plates, and the Persian, Maratlii and some of the Kannada 
documents are original, as they bear not only seals and signets but endorse- 
ments in different hands. Some of the Marathi-Kannada and Kannada 
documents are evidently copies, as they are written in the same hand and 
do not bear seals, signets or endorsements. Some of the Kannada docu- 
ments issued by private persons, though they do not bear either seals or 
signets, must be regarded as original as the persons issuing these documents 
could not use seals, having no authority to do so. 

The copper-plates, the Persian farmans, the Marathi Khurdakhats or 
misals and some of the Kannada documents recording grants always give the 
f ull dates on which they were written or executed. Tlie reckonings used 
are one or more of the following : 8aka, SJiuhur, Hijra, Fasli and cyclic. 
The months and days of issue are indicated in each case. In a majority of 
cases, the current instead of the expired Saka years are given, when mentioned 
in copjunction with cyclic years. A number of Kannada documents are 
defectively dated like most of their forerunners, viz., Kannada stone ins- 
criptions of the Vijayanagar period. They mention only the name of a year 
from the Hindu sexagesimal cycle without referring to the corresponding date 
in any other era. ^ In such cases there is often the risk of antedating or post- 
dating a document at least by sixty years. There are also a few documents, 
especially Persian letters, which as usual do not give any date in the body of 
the texts ; as their covers, which generally bear the date of receipt, are lost, 
they can be ascribed only approximate dates. 

Among these records there are farmans, khurdakhats, misals, rajapatras, 
private deeds of donations, lists of movable properties, permits, requests, 
preceptorial orders to disciples, followers and the general public, and a variety 
of other documents. Diplomatic correspondence is conspicuous by its absence. 
There are references in them to Krishna Devarasa Vadera sumamed Saluva ; 
Siddanna Nayaka, Sivappa Nayaka, Channammaji, Virammaji and other 
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members of the ro 3 ^al family of Kdladi : Sambhaji, son of Sivaji the Great 
and bis raiiiisters and several Ufavatba and Muliammadan officers and a 
number of private persons. 

The earliest document; in the Arcliives of the monastery (K 60), which 
I have come across is dated IMondaj'’, the dark 5th of Ashadha of Saka 1472 
(current), the c,yclic j'^ear Saum^ya (15-7-1549 A.D.) and the gist of it' is as 
follows : — 

Narasa Keni, the .son of Santa Keni, a resident of the town Lotali, 
included in the Goa Province, wished to conduct an anmsaira 
(a charitable inn) near the Mahabalesavara temple of Gokarna 
and also provide for the conduct of prayers and worship at the 
Laksluni-Naraj’-ana temple of-Bbatkal. To meet the expenses, 
he acquired the village Hegare from a tributary prince, Saluva 
Krishnadevarasa Vadera, on payment of its price to the latter 
as a Kanika - {nazr), and made a‘gifb'of it to this monaste^ 3 ^■ 

Another document (K^IS) dated the dark 5th of Jyeshtha of Saka 1473 
(current), the cyclic year Sadharana .(4-6-1550 A. T>.) throws further light on 
the 'history of the MatJia. It states that Saluva JCrislmadevarasa Vadera 
referred to above acquired a.viatJia situatedito the south;of the Kotitirtha 
of Gokarna -from one Narasimha Pandita, who himself had formerlj’^ acquired 
it from'one'Brahmananda Bharati, the disciple of Govinda Bharati, and gave 
it to the above-mentioned Narasa Keni, the son of Santa Keni. 

The next interesting record 1.hat we have on the subject is a Marathi 
document (M 2) ‘md (M 13) dated the 10th of Babi I, Shulutr year 1067 
(31-8-1666 A.D.), containing an order issued by the Comrnander ■ of the fort 
Minaje (Karwar District, Bombay) to the villagers and village-officers of the 
village Hegare and the purport of it is as follows : — 

Narasa Keni, son -of Narasa Keni, a merchant of Bhatkal, represented 
that his forefathers, during the regime of the Karnataka (Vija- 
3 'anagar) kings, erected- a monastery - at Gokarna and donated 
the village Hegare to it in the name of the 3rd pontiff Jivottama 
Vadera foi" conducting an annasaira there. He complained that 
Vadiraja Vadera, the recluse of Saudi (a monastery in Dhar- 
war), by misrepresentation to Murari ■ Pandita (KarhJiari or 
head-clerk to the Adilshahi minister, Khawas Khan), had appro- 
priated the village to his own monastery, and that inspite 
of . a /amffTO- being secured for the restitution of the village to 
the monastery at Gokarna, he in concert with a former officer 
Murtaza. Beg, was still’ in forcible occupation of the village, 
and he appealed; to the officer- to be quite upright in giving his 
decision and to hand over- the village to the rightful owner. 
The officer thereupon; directed the agents of both the parties to 
furnish evidence in support of their respective claims. The 
agents of the Gokarna Matha produced the necessary evi- 
dence, but those of the Saudi Matha could neither fmnish 
reliable documentary evidence nor • produce ■ any witnesses • al- 
though sufficient, time was allowed. The possession of the 
ffisputed village was, therefore, given to the Gokarna Matha 
in accordance with the farman. 

The disputed village Hegare appears to have changed hands quite often. 
There are ini the arcliives Adilshahi ./amaji.s, kJmrdakhafs' and misals of 
earlier' dates (P 1, P -11, p 13) which order -that the possession mf the village 
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should be given to the pontiff Vadiraja Vadera of the Saudi Hatha ; but 
later documents of the same type explicitly mention that the possession of 
the village should go to the pontiff Ramchandra Tirtha of the Gokarna 
Matha, and that Vadiraja had gained possession of it earlier by misrepre- 
senting the facts of the case (P 3 to P 6, P 8 to P 10). This quarrel between 
the pontiffs of the two rival monasteries for the ovmership of a village was 
not creditable to either of them ; it may, however, be observed that the 
pontiff of the Gokarna or Partagali monastery appeared to be always on the 
defensive. At a later period the pontiff of the Udipi monastery brought 
about a reconciliation by his mediation and by bringmg the pressure of 
public opinion to bear on the parties and Visvandj’a Tirtha of the Saudi 
monastery finally resigned the village to Ramchandra Tirtha of the Partagali 
monastery (K 51, K 52, K 119, K 120, K 86). 

These papers do not throw any new light on political event. , but they 
do contain information often interesting from the pomt of view of social 
history. M 38 which is bilingual and which is dated the 1st of Rajab Shuhur 
year 1035 (12-12-1634 A.D.) is an order to the Bhatas (Dravida Brahmans) 
of Gokarna asking them not to molest the pontiff Jivottama Vadera and his 
followers (Sarasvata Brahmans) when they repaired to the sea-shore for 
bathing and recited holy songs with music etc. Agam, there is an order 
(P. 7) issued to an officer Balaji Haibata Rao dated the 28th of Muharrum 
1055 A.H. (17-3-1645 A.D.) directing him to prevent Joshis (hereditary 
village astrologers), Bhatas (Dravida Brahmans) and others from obstructing 
Ramchandra Tntha Vadera and his followers in the due performance of 
religious observances and social functions. The order also mentions that 
Sivappa Nayaka, the ruler of Keladi (1645-62 A.D.) had been instructed to 
the same effect and that he should contact the Nayaka in the matter. 
These are two examples of the t3q)e of rivalry that existed between the two 
Brahman sects. Another document EL 131, which is defectively dated, 
refers to hooligans regularly troubling a pontiff of the monastery while repair- 
ing to the sea-shore for bath. K 75 contains a decision of the Canara district 
court dated 10-8-1810 A.D. against some Lingayats of Siddapur (Karwar 
District, Bombay) who were charged with blocking the way of the then 
pontiff Lakshminatha Tirtha by piling up cattle-bones etc. 

M 30 and M 40 which are dated the 13th and 20th of Jumada the II, 
Shuhur year 1061 respectively (3-2-1661 A.D. and 10-2-1661 A.D.) contain 
orders to the headmen of Vilanai and other villages included in the divisions 
Sivesvara and KLhedanur and Bhatas and Brahmans of the latter division 
aslung them to purify Gajeparbhu and twelve members of his family who 
had been ex-commimicated for some crime of his speech. 

M 51 and M 57 are practically identical and bear the date the 11th of 
Zul-hijja, Shuhur year 1028 and Hijra 1037 (13-8-1627 A.D.). M 51 is 
a copy of a Persian farman written in Modi script with corrupt transhteration 
of I Persian words owing to which the meaning has become obscure in many 
places. But M 57 helps to clarify the doubts. The purport of the documents 
is as follows : — 

Pola Nayaka, a merchant of the port AdUabad represented that certain 
Brahmans who originally belonged to Sasati and Antruj and 
settled in the said 'port and. certain other divisions such as 
Bhatagrama, Satari, Ankole, the fort Mirjan etc. had accepted 
Jivottama Tirtha as their preceptor, and had in his presence, 
consented, by an agreement with proper endorsements, to act 
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according to ancient customs, and a misal, afarman and a tnah- 
zar had been issued in pursuance of the agreement. He com- 
plained that Jivottama Tirtha had been summoned to the head- 
quarters from the village Pari5’^el and was arrested and imprisoned 
on the charge that he prescribed prayascJiitta without the previous 
consent of the local officers and that the above documents had 
been snatched away. Owing to this high-handed act of the 
local officers he observed that the merchants of the port and 
of the village Pariyel had become perturbed and the collection 
of Government revenues was adversely affected. The farman 
was, therefore, issued to the officers of the muamila of Goa order- 
ing the release of Jivottama Tirtha and the return of the docu- 
ments and other articles taken away at the time of effecting 
his arrest. The officers were also directed to show the pontiff 
the utmost respect and he was to be allowed to enforce tho 
sacerdotal laws and customs of his group and to prescribe 
2}rciyasc7iiifa, after taking the usual Government fees, especially 
to those that had maintained social relations with Sukada Pai 
and Eavala Senavi although they had been ex-communicated. 
Pola Nayaka and the merchants, on whose representation the 
faitnmi was being issued, were to be reassured. 

There is a third document (M 12) which is defectively dated as the 
1st of Jumada I, but which belongs to the same period as, or a little 
earlier than, the foregoing one., ,It is an order addressed by Malik 
Ambar Silahdar, the special officer of the port Adilabad, to the pontiff 
Jivottama Tirtha. As a representation from the Bhangasalis^ of the 
port Adilabad had been received, the pontiff was required by the officer 
to purify those that had contacts with Sukada Pai of Verne and Eavala 
Senavi of Lotali, who were ex-communicated for not abiding by the agree- 
ment consented to by the members of the Senavi caste. There are two 
more documents, M21 and P 34, which are dated the 12th of Shaban, Shuliur 
year 1039 (8-12-1638 of A.D.) and Shuhur year 1039 (1638-39 A.D.) respect- 
ively and are addressed to the village officers and other officers of sundry 
possessions and those of the muamila of Goa and of the recent acquisitions 
from the Pargana of Ankole, By this order Eamachandra Tirtha Vadera, 
the successor of Jivottama Tirtha, was allowed to propagate the age-old 
religion among his castemen and to punish those that acted against his 
commands and the officers were asked to help the pontiff in controlling his 
castemen, and also to pay him due respect. 

As the pontiffs remained quite aloof from politics, both the Muhamma- 
dan and Maratha rulers and their subordinates treated them with respect 
and saw that they invariably received good treatment. M 67, M 21, P 34, 
P 7, M 16, and others testi^^^ to the above statements. 10 and MK 9 
are letters of request addressed to the pontiff Lakshminarayana Vadera by 
the Maratha ruler Sambhaji and his minister Prahlada Hiraji cordially 
inviting h im to visit the Maratha dominion and preach to his followers there. 

M 81 and M 82 is a long document giving the list of Bijapuri commanders 
and their subordinates who succeeded to the command of the muamila of 
Goa after the acquisition and addition of the parganas of Ankole, Minaje 
and Kadwad (Karwar) in 1694 A.D. i.e., during the reign of Ibrahim Adil-'^ 
shah H. 


* A CIOS') of flen-trnders, 



In the end I should like to refer to a copper-plate grant from the Archives. 
It consists of two plates tied together hy means of a circular ring passing 
through the holes made on them for the purpose. The writing extends over 
54 lines. It is dated Monday, the bright 15th of Asvina, Saka year 1583 
(current), the cyclic year Sarvari and the solar eclipse (8-10-1660 A.D.) 
On this occasion Venkatappa Nayaka, the son of Siddappa Nayaka, the 
grandson of Sankaima N'a3’'aka and the great grandson of Sadasiva Nayaka 
(aU of Keladi) a propoundor of the Advaita , chool and a devotee of Siva, 
made a gift of land for the worsliip of Venkatesvara installed by Ganapati- 
malla in the village Donidore which lay within the boundaries of the Batta- 
kala (Bhatkal) division. Tlie land was in the same village as the temple 
and the produce amounted to 50 gadyanas and 2 'panas. The worsliip of the 
God Venkatesvara and the upkeep of his temple must have been entrusted 
to a representative of this monastery at Bhatkal as the plates are lying 
in the archives of the monastery for a long time. 



TEE PANJABI.AKHBAE 
By K. Sajan Lai 

The publication of ‘ Tbo Panjabi AJdibar’, a high class Urdu wcclcly was 
started in 1S64. It was published in the Panjabi Press, Lahore, by Munshi 
Md. Azini who was its Editor and Proprietor. Eor some time Munshi 
Shamshuddin was its Editor.^ This journal was published on Saturdays. 
It consisted of 13 pages of quarto size from 1864-1872 and during 1873 and 
1874 each issue consisted of 16 pages. 

Each page was divided into three columns but when lengthy qasidas 
wore published, a few pages wore divided into six columns. 

The Title covers nearly 1/3 of the space of the Title page, decorated 
with a floral design. Witlnn this floral design written the title, “'The 
Panjabi ”, in large letters in English. Just below this title in small English 
letters arranged in a semi-circle written the sub-title, “ A Weekly Journal 
of Nows, Politics and Literature”. Underneath it is the crest of the paper. 
Below the crest, in large type the name appears in Urdu forming the base 
of the semi- circle. 

The rest of the title page is divided into three columns wherein the ad- 
vertisements of Dr. E. J. Lazarus “ Essence of Neem ”, and Holloways 
Ointment appear regularly. 

The following is a brief description of some of the important featmes of 
some of the issues of this journal in my possession. 

The names of calligraphists employed by the press appear on each 
shoot. They are Karim Baksh, Nabi Baksh Lnamuddin, Wali Beg, Shahabu, 
Haji lUian and Alauddin. 

The paper, though not neglecting political questions, gave some special 
attention to social, religious, and literary topics and was instrumental in 
convoying to the Lrdian public in plain and simple manner practically all 
the ideas symbolised by western education. At the same time it maintained 
a high literary standard. 

The articles on socio-religious topics deserve careful reading as they 
bring home the new changes creeping in society and literature. 

The editor worked successfully for the new movement, imbibing the 
literary ideals of the West and tried to awaken the people to the fact that 
all was not well with the Urdu prose and poetry. He boldly expressed that 
anything artificial and insincere in the old literature should bo assiduously 
avoided. He gave full publicity to articles describing the defects of the old 
literature ; for instance, Kishan Lai of Bawalpindi contributed an article, 
“What is wrong with our Urdu poetry”.® Another article by SaifulHaq 
deals with, “ ILe Importance of Discussion and Debates.” Another article 
describes in detail the Urdu- Hindi controversy. 

jMt. K. Sajan Lai, F. R. S A., has distinguished himself by his original research on 
topics connected with the history of Indian periodicals. He has collected the files of 
a number of important periodicals of the early 19th century. 

®.Garcin de Tassy : Lectures, (Ooursd’ Hindoustanio— Urdu ot Hindoni Discours do 

ouverturo, Paris, 1805), vide Urdu, July 1939, p. 490. 

®:The Panjabi Akhbar, 15th July, 1873. 
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taiere is a good deal of correspondence and articles, on the Urdu-Hindi 
controversy. Sir George Cambeirs interest in Hindi— the AJchbarul Ahhiar 
(Behar) adopting the Hindi expressions and Hevanagari script —the anti- 
Hindi meeting at Allahabad — its proceedings' — attacks on Baja Siva 
Prashad etc. were given full publicity^. 

TJie editor himself expressed his views on the literary merits of seme of 
his colleagues in j)rofession, wherein he stressed on the unity of ideas, freedom 
in expression and diction free from convention. He advised his colleagues 
to use correct simple expressions pure and chaste ideas and to avoid exa- 
ggerations and ornate and flowery style. 

He said that it was the duty of the editor to educate the people 
and get their grievances redressed. In order to know the grievances 
of the people he should mix freely with them and find out their likes and dis- 
likes and through the medium of his paper ventilate their ideas and grievances 
without exaggeration. The paper specially emphasized that biased atti- 
tude of the editors was neither healthy for the press nor good for the people. It 
also added that the knowledge of Sciences and Arts was of very great use 
to the editors^. 

In one of its issues there is an article on the titles conferred upon the 
jJeople by the Native State Rulers. The writer describes the vagaries and_^ 
silliness of these titles. He feels that it was time that these titles were abo-j 
lished. He quotes a number of such titles and shows how ridiculous they 
appeared to the world outside India. 

Nawab Wajid Ali Shah of Oudh used to confer these empty but high 
soimding titles. Even a baghban or a mail (Gardener) was called Gulban- 
ud-daulah, while another menial a bawarchi (cook) was given the title 
of Namkin-ud-daulah. The witer further says that if titles are to be con- 
ferred upon the people for distinguished services, the princes should follow 
the British system as their model®. 

These titles used as prefixes and suf&xes to the names of the persons 
thus honoured, are proving a headache to the postal authorities. 

Views and reviews on Indian publications and problems though lengthy 
deserve attention. 

The absence of publicity of the time-table, fares and freights of the 
Punjab Railway caused great inconvenience to the people specially to the 
merchants. The editor in his lengthy note suggested to the railway autho- 
rities that the rules and regulations published in English vcre not ol much 
use. He suggested that these rules should be published in Hindi and Urdu 
and posted at market centres and other important public places. He even 
gave the names of trading centies of Lahore. He further said that these 
time-tables should be published in all the local newspapers, not once or 
twice but more frequently so that the people could get the necessarj'^ informa- 
tion whenever they required it. 

It is pleasing to note that many of his suggestions were aecepted by the 
Railway authorities and the editor thanked them and made a few more sug- 
gestions. 

^.The Panjabi Akhbar, Isfc January IST’J. Bead, my paper on ’ Baja Sliov Prashad ’ 
contributed to the Journal of Social Studies. 

^.Tlie Panjabi Akhbar, 9th May 1873. 

“.The Panjabi Akhbar, 26tli January 1873, 
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^lie time table of “ The Sindh Panjab and Belhi Railway ” which was 
to come in force from 1-^t January 1874 was published in one of these issues 
under the name of Barid Ross, Traffic Manager, dated 20th Becember® 
1873. 

Md. Azim the editor, o-Ruier and proprietor of this paper also published 
a bi-weekly Arabic Newspaper called “An-nafa-vI-Azim”. This paper was 
always advertised in the issues of the Panjabi. Perhaps it was the first 
Arabic newspaper in India’. 

The Tih-i-Rahimi, a book on medicine, published in 1873 by Br. Rahim 
Khan, an Assistant Surgeon, was reviewed in this paper. It is interesting 
to note that Br. Rahim was a personal physician to the Maharaja of Kapur- 
thala. He was also a member of the Panjab Text Book Committee®. 

The work of Saiyid Ahmad Khan, his tour in the Panjab, liis lectures, 
meetings, donations were given full publicity. Similarly the meetings of the 
Madrasa-i-Islamiah of Amritsar, the donations received by it found publicity 
in this weekly. 

The educational progress of the M3-sore State for the year 1873-74 
provides interesting facts and figures®. 

Total number of schools of various "types 

Governmem; Schools ........ 

Aided Schools . , . . . . 

Un-aided Schools ......... 

- Number of students in Government Schools .... 

Number of students in Un-aidod Schools ..... 

Total number of Boys in Government Schools .... 

Total number of Girls in Government Schools .... 

Income for the year includmg School Fees of Es. 71,818 comes to Es. 

Expenditure comes to Es. 2,29,375. 

This paper kept its readers well informed of what was hapjiening in the 
native States. 

Mumtaz-ud-daulah Nawab Faiz Ali Khan, Madar-ul-Mahamm 
of Jaipur State retired. Tliakur Fateh Singh succeeded him^°. 

The editor voicing the feelings of the Patiala con’espondent says that 
loiowing the condition of administration through his correspondent, he feels 
that such high appointments should be based on liigh qualifications. ‘‘Be- 
ware ”, says the editor, “ of what has happened in Baroda ”. 

The resignation of Pmrdit Phulman, Minister of Bikanir State is an- 
nounced. The Maharaja presented Mm Khilat and jewels (its details appe ar) . 
He ordered his staff to accompany the retiring minister to Ms palace. 

Another report informs that Thakore Lalji SMv has raised the banner 
of revolt. Ho has been harassing the villagers — action on Mm is awaited. 

*,ThQ Panjabi Akhbar, 27th HscombiiT, 1S73. 

’.Garcin de Tassy wrongly calls it An -nafa-td-Azam, vide Urdu, July 1939, p. 490 
(Foot note). 

®.Tho Panjabi Akhbar, 17tli Januarj’- 1874. 

*.Tho Panjabi Akhbar, I7th January 1874. Note that tlie totals are incorrect. ' 

”.Faiz Ali Khan later became the member of the Baroda Inquiiy Commission, 
vide Thornton’s “ General Sir Richard Meade ” p. 163. 


2,250 
659 
98 
1,493 
26,248 
18,094 
41,015 
2,599 
2,36,300. 
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Jodhpur . — ^The deafcli of Thakur Omid Karanji is announced. The'., 
paper says that the late Thakurji Sahib was so much attached to the late 
Maharaja of Jodhpur that, since the death of his belojed master, he dis- 
carded all the evil habits of drinking, meat-eating and dressing gaudily. 
The present ruler was thinking of awarding some jagirs to his' sons. 

The work of the Fmijdari-Adalat slackened since 'Maharaja Kishore 
Singh Faujdar stopped attending it. 

There ai% no complaints against the Kotwal’s administration which 
means that he was maintaining a high standard of efficiency. Due to the 
misbehaviour of Lassu Pahlwan (wrestler) towards the IMaharaja, 8 pahlwans 
were suspended. The Maharaja was expected to meet some Englishmen 
somewhere near Bhopal. 

Gwalior . — ^The Maharaja Sindhia while celebrating his marriage spent 

2 lakhs of rupees on various customs. The editor asks,‘“ Will the reformers 
of our country call it extravagant ” ? ' 

Baroda . — ^There is a scathing attack on the Baroda Ministers and their 
administration most of whom were not suitable to hold responsible posts. 
'Do the ministers know why there should be Inquiry Commission’ remarks 
the correspondent. 

There are all kinds of reports against the inefficiency of the ministers, 
and a lengthy report was written by a Eajput. As the work of the In- 
quiry Commission is completed, the members will leave Baroda by the 26th 
December 1873,” informs the correspondent. 

Nana Saheb Khanvelkar, the Prime Minister of tlie State gave a grand 
banquet to all the Englishmen serving in the State. ' This dinner party 
cost 1| lakhs of rupees to the treasuiy. 

Amritsar . — ^In this week the Maharaja Mohan Singh (brother of Maha- 
raja ofJammu and Kashmir) the Euler of Punch arrived here. He was plea- 
sed with the sanitary arrangements of the City. He paid his respects to the 
Burhar Saheb. After staying here for two or three days he is expected to 
go on pilgrimage to Hardwarji. 

Amritsar is in the grip of small-pox epidemic which is raging here, says 
the correspondent. Apart from religious sentiments against vaccination, 
the arrangements made by the Government do not encourage people to 
offer their non-cooperation. As the doctor cannot give vaccination unless 
200 to 300 persons assemble, men and women and children have to stand for 

3 or 4 hours to get themselves vaccinated. “Is this the way to seek cooper- 
ation of the people” asks the correspondent. 

The Lt. Governor’s visit to Bhawalpur from the 24th December to the 
4th January 1874 appears in detail. 

News of Afghanistan, Peshawar, Dera Ismail Khan, Ferozpur, Joara 
etc. are given. News of foreign countries, European as well as Asiatic are 
given due pronunence. 

The prices of grains in various markets quoted on the -8th January 
1874 will surely interest the readers^i. 

*^.Tho Panjabi Ahhiar, 17th January 1874. 
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I close tlio' imper -mtli a short note on Mnnslii Bid. Azim, the proprietor- 
editor. 


He entered the Dellii College for education when Mr. Taylor was its 
principal. By dint of hard work he obtained a general proficiency prize 
in 1830, when he was just about 21 years old. Then he left the College and 
joined the Delhi Gazette Press as a- compositor and later became its printer. 
After gaining practical experience he established his own prhiting press in 
Delhi. In 1849 he left for Lahore where he 'started the Lahore' Chronicle, 
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In 1856 he started the Panjabi, an English tri-'weekly paper and rendered 
a great service to the British Government. When the Engl&h paper collapsed, 
he started the Urdu Panjabi and then the Arabic bi-rreokly. He vas held 
in high esteem by Su‘ John (afterwards Lord) Lawi-ence, Sir Richard Temple 
and Sir Robert Montgomery, who conferred upon him a khilat in 1864. He 
attended the Dehai Durbar when Queen Victoria was proclaimed the Empress 
of India. He died in 1885. The paper, however, continued for about five 
years after his death. Sir Charles Aitchison Lt. Governor paid the following 
befitting tribute to his memorju 

“ His career as a Journalist extended over a long period of 40 j^ears. 
He established the Lahore Chronicle in the year 1849 and at a 
later date the Urdu Panjabi, the earliest vernacular newspaper. 
His enterprize as the pioneer of the Press in the Pan jab and 
his intelligent appreciation of the objects and motives of the 
Government won for him the respect of eminent men connected 
with the Provmce.^"” 

Similar tributes were paid to him by Sir Lepal Griffin. 

i®,Syad Mubatumad Latif, Lahore : Its History, Architectural Remains and Antiquities 
(1802), pp. 342-43. 



COLONEL BAIED AT TIEUPPAEANKUNEAM 
By T.y. LTalialingam 


DtTEiNG the closing years of the reign of Muhammad Ali Walajah I, 
the Nawab of the Carnatic, his son Nasirul-Mulk was ruling over the Madhurai 
country as the representative of his father. He was assisted in the administra- 
tion of the area among others by Mutasaddi (Dewan?)’^Gopal Eao and Abdul 
Qadir who was the renter (Peshhar) of the place. Between the 10th and 16th 
of March 1793, some interesting incidents took place at Tirupparankunram 
and Madhurai consequent on the encampment of Colonel Baird at the former 
place along with his detachment of 700 soldiers and his forced opening of 
the temple gate in order to house his soldiers, resulting in the religious mar- 
tyrdom of some Hindus. 

On account of the political unrest and trouble in the far south during 
the period, Colonel Baird who was then at Tricliinopoly was asked to march 
to l^upparankunram with his detachment and stay on there for some time. 
Colonel Baird marched to Tirupparankunram and halted with his soldiers ’ 
in the Subrahmanya temple at the place on the 10th of March, when the 
“ ceremony” of the temple was in progress. The people who had assembled 
in large numbers for it objected to the high-handed action of Colonel Baird. 
The &ahmans and Pandarams® ascended the gopuram of the temple and 
threatened to throw themselves from its top and sacrifice their lives if the 
Colonel persisted in quartering his troops in the temple. On receipt of the 
information Mutasaddi Gopal Eao waited upon the Colonel and explained 
him the point of view of the Hindus regarding stationing the troops in the 
tomple. After some altercation the Colonel told Gopal Eao that although 
he “was not at liberty to allow a single day’s respite, stiU for the satisfac- 
tion of the Sarkar’s people he would give the Brahmans five days in which 
time they would finish their ceremonies”, and desired that the Brahmans 
should descend from the tower before the evening and he himself should be 
informed of it. 

When Gopal Eao returned to the fort subsequently, he sent for Abdul 
Qadir the Peshkar and communicated to him the Colonel’s desire. The 
renter however feared that the ceremonies could not be finished in the 
space of five days. In the meanwhile four European officers who had halted 
before the temple tried to get forced entry into it by breaking its gates 
as a protest against which, some Pandarams attempted to out their own 
throats, while others climbed up the temple tower with the intention of 


Dr. T. V. Mahalingam, M. A., D. Litt, is a Boador in Indian History and ArcTiaeology 
of tho University of Madras. The above article is his first contribution to the Indian 
Historical Eecords Commission. 

^.Though Gopal Rao is referred to as Mutasaddi in tho English records mentioned 
by the author, in the Tamil inscription at tho Subrahmanya temple, Tirupparankunram, 
he (Gopal Rao) is described as Diwan (Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions by J. Burgess 
& S. M. Natesa Sastri, Madras 1886, p. 4-1) — Secretary, 

*j According to Hobson Jobson by Col. Henry Yule and Arthur Coke Burnell Panda- 
ram is “ a Hindu Ascetic mendicant of the (so-called) Shudra or even lovrer caste 
Soorotary. 
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thro'vriiig themselves down. News of such developments reached Gopal 
Rao and Abdul Qadir when they were talldng about the matter and the 
latter felt that such a high handed action was unprecedented, and feared 
the cessation of all normal activities in the country and the beginning of 
unrest. 

The Mutasaddi sent the Sarkar’s Dubash to Colonel Baird to inform 
him that he had explained matters to the people. The Colonel who was 
® determmed on biinging the troops into the pagoda a,nd would not give it 
up’ wanted Gopal Rao to see him. Considering it a good opportunity, the 
Mutasaddi waited on the Colonel along with the Peshkar and Ms son-in- 
law and explained to Mm the position. The Colonel said that ‘ he had 700 
soldiers with him, that the chaultries around the pagoda would be just 
sufficient for the officers, that 300 of the soldiers would be quartered in the 
chaidtry frontmg the gate of the pagoda, and the remainder — 200 men 
who were sick, must have a separate place, and unless the gates of the pa- 
goda were opened so that he might have the chaulbry mside it, there was 
no other place to lodge the sick men and that he had the governor’s orders 
for lodging the troops m the pagoda’. Gopal Rao warned the Colonel that 
his action would result in the rebellion of the people and loss M the Mst 
of the Sarkar and that the Pandarams would sacrifice their fives. The 
Colonel replied however that if he did not get the chaultry witlun the tem- 
ple “ the khig’s soldiers would perish in the heat of the sun'’; that this 
was a greater consideration with him than any inconveniences that the 
Hindoos might suffer, and that the sircar likewise would not allow the sol- 
diers to he put to hardsMps, and that therefore he would give orders for 
opening the gate. Gopal Rao assured the Colonel that the people would 
be agreeable to Ms occupying the chaultries outside the temple but never 
inside it and warned Mm once agam that, if he persisted, there would be 
general unrest in the country and a consequent fall m the kist of the Sarkar. 
Besides the people would “ lay their complamts before the presence at Ma- 
dras”. He further said that on an earlier occasion Colonel Bruce by ordef 
of the Governor lodged about 500 soldiers m the temple at WaUajahbad 
as a result of wMch the Hmdus closed theii' shops and complained about it 
to the Nawab of the Carnatic. He took the matter to the Governor of Ma- 
dras who immediately directed the Commandmg Officer at Triebinopoly 
to remove the soldiers from the temple and station them in some other 
place. After considermg the whole position for some time Colonel Baird 
said that he remembered Colonel Braithv/aite havhig on a former occasion 
lodged Ms people M the chaultry under consideration, and he would also 
do the same after ascertaimng from him about it; but if Colonel Braithwaite 
has not done so ho would -ivrite to the Company that barracks must be built 
for the reception of the troops. The Colonel desired Gopal Rao to enquire of 
the mhabitants of Madhurai and the neighbourhood about the lodging 
of the troops by Colonel Braithwaite in the chaultry within the 
temple and inf orm him about it to which the Mutasaddi agreed. The 
Colonel asked Gopal Rao to appoint a person on behalf of the Sarkar to 
clear out the chaultries m wMch the troops were formerly quartered besides 
a few other places. The Peshnar and his son-m-low were appointed for 
the purpose and the Colonel sent one of his officers to see the places on his 
behalf and report to bim about them. The Peshkar and Ms son-m-law 
Abdul Qadir pointed out 35 chaultries besides the large one in ffont of the 
temple and five of the Pandarams’ tmitts numbering altogether 40 ohaultrieu 
and delivered them to the Colonel.® 

^.Military correspondence Vol. 44 A. Letter No. 69 of 1793. 
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The next day the .scene of action shifted to i\Iadhurai where the Brah- 
nians and Pandarams of the MinaksM temple on receipt of information a-bout 
the incident? in the temple at Tirupparaukunrain (feikandar banda) closed 
the ‘^ates of their temple, and went up to the top of their tower blowing 
all tlTe while their conch shells. Gopal Pao on hearing about it e^ilamed 
to them through the Peslikar Abdul Qadii% the Persian miter Venkat Eao 
and another one as to what had transpired the previous day between lumself 
and Colonel Baird. It was reported to them tliat the Colonel had agreed 
to station his .soldiers in the cliaultries in which they had halted prevaousl;)^ 
and therefore it was expedient that they should get down from the temple 
tower and open the gates. But they reiwesented to Gopal Kao that even 
when the troops had encamped at the place on one or two eailier occasions 
for a week c-r ten clays the cerewiom'es were stopped in the temple, but now 
when they haa 'lome' there with the intention of remaining at the jilaco for 
five years and had occupied the chaultries and charity houses around. the 
temple thev did not know what would happen. Gopal Rao next sent word 
to them that no useful piuposc would be served by their makmg such clas- 
lanbance and suggested that aU those that belonged to the temple might 
frive him in writing ‘a state of circumstances that I might transmit .me 
same to tlie preseucc, and the business would be settled . Accordnigly, 
he caused them to write a cajan to the Brahmans of the tSikandarbanda 
temple desiring them to descend from tlie tower.'' 


But all this jiorsuasion of Gojial Rao and others did not have much'offect 
on the people both at Tirupparanlcunram and MacUiurai on accoimt of the 
high handedness of Colonel Baird and his troops. On the morning of the 
14th of the month matters reached a climax, when in spite of the fact that 
people had assembled in such large numbers, Colonel Baird sent a guard of 
soldiers to clear out the ehaultry witliin the temple at Tiruiiparanlcunram, 
“The Brahmaus and Pandarams making a clamour, the soldiers first began 
to beat them with the butts of their fire-locks and afterwards gave everyman 
four or five wounds with their bayonets. Then taldng 'hatchets in their 
hands they set about to break open the gates of Secundarbanda. Imme- 
diately on the noise at the bottom a Pandaram threw bimself from^tlic steeple 
of the said pagoda and sacrificed bis life; when this news reached the people 
belonging to the pagoda of Meenatchee some of them went up the steeple, 
and began to beat their tom toms etc., louder than before and according to 
their custom, sent people aud caused the bazaar of the town to be shut tip, 
and having assembled the parayars ndthout the fort they despatched kazhan 
letters to the several parts of the talookas to assemble the people”. There- 
fore by order of the Colonel the Major confined the people who wore respon- 
sible for the closing of the shops®. 


Gopal Rao from time to time sent reports in wilting to Nasir-ul-Mulk 
at Madhurai who sent them all to the Nawab of the Carnatic. While send- 
ing the ISTa wab the last of Mntasaddi’s letters Nasirul-IMulk -svrote to Msfather 
that on receivhig information of the incidents those in the temples of 
Srirangam and Jambukesvaram had decided to close them and assemble 
the country people and said; “ if orders to Colonel Baird from the Governor 
and Council arrived in time the fire of di.stm-bance mil be extinguished. 
Ofchenvise the talookas will be plundered by the coiories”.® 

.Military Oorrespoadonoo Vol 44A, 59. of 1793 

'-.Ibkl., Ko. 59. 

’■'.iJsasir-ul-Mulk’s lofctor to Muliainmatl AH dat^jd 15th M.arcli, 1793, Ibid No, 5 
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When Nawab Muhammad Ali received such letters from Nasir-ul-Mulk 
at Madhurai about the unhappy incidents at Tirupparankunram described 
above, he sent all of them to Sir Charles Oakeley Bart, Governor of Madras, 
on the 21st of March vith a covering letter in which he wrote that formerly 
when the Governor and Council sent any officer to command troops in any 
part of his country they made the appointment with his approval. Rer 
ferring to the incidents at Tirupparankunram he said: “ I therefore now 
trouble you with a request that you will immediately send positive orders 
to Colonel Baird not to injure the ryots and give up the intention of takhig 
possession of the pagoda ; and tha,t even yon will recall the Colonel from that 
place and appoint another officer in his room and issue most positive orders 
that none of the European Sardars may injure the poor inhabitants in order 
that there be no difficulty in paying the kists”.’ 

The Governor acknowledged the letter of the Nawab on the 23rd and 
wrote in reply ; “ Your Highness may be assured that I shall mark with the 
strongest disapprobation any irregular conduct on the part of those who act 
under my authority and that I shall lose no time in sending positive orders’ 
to Colonel Bruce the Officer commanding in the southern division to call 
upon Lieutenant Colonel Baird for a full and satisfactory explanation of the 
circumstances stated in your Highness’ letter and to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of quieting the minds of the Brahmans by withdrawing the troops 
from the pagoda, if they have been placed there . 

“ I directed the Eiuopean regiment to proceed to Secundurmally 
(Tirupparankunram) because it was represented to me as a 
favourable situation for cantoning them, and my intentions 
were that Lieutenant Colonel Baird should occupy those cha- 
ultries, which had in former occasions and even very lately 
been appreciated to similar accommodation and that he should 
consult with your Highness’ servants and request their aid 
in removing any difficulties that might occur. I shall now 
enjoin him to observe this hne of conduct with particular atten- 
tion and I make no doubt that yom’ Highness will instruct your 
servants to afford such assistance as he may require for the 
convenience of the regiment.” ® 

Quite in keepmg mth his promise the Governor soon made enquiries 
with regard to the conduct of Colonel Baird at Tirupparankunram and 
wrote to the Nawab as follows on 11th April, 1793 explaining the position 
according to the information he had received : 

“ Having called upon Lieutenant Colonel Baird for an explanation of 
his conduct in the charge preferred against him by the Bra- 
hmins of Secundurmally he has stated that he never made any 
attempt to take possession of the pagoda by force, that the 
chaultry occupied by the troops is open to the street and had 
been given up on former occasions for a similar purpose, and 
that your Highness’ principal manager in the district had pre- 
vailed upon the Brahmans to give up this chaultry for the accom- 
modation of the Regiment, though they afterwards resisted the 
attempt to take possession of it. Lieutenant Colonel Baird 

’.[Letter from His Higliness ! the Nawab Walajah to Sir Charles Oakeley Bart, 
Governor of Madras dated 21st March t?93. Ibid. No, 89. 

No. 60. 
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jiddod tihat fclio pagoda, had been and was still in the nnintoiTitp- 
ted possession of the Brahmins, and that in consequence of the 
orders I had sent him, ho should immediately withdraw the 
troops from all the chaultrios.”® 

It is interesting to note that the main incidents at Tirupparankunram 
described above arc recorded in an inscription incised on the walls of 
the inner gopuram of the temple at the place. It mentions tlirce persons 
associated Avith the administration of the countr^q Asata' Kepila Napapu 
Sa5fapu Avargal ruling over the kingdom, Amh Katar Sayapu Avargal 
ruhng over the Madhm'ai country and Raja Sri Goj)al Rayar Avargal. 
The first of them may bo indentified Avith Nawab Muhammad Ah' Walajah 
I or his representath’-e at Trichinopoly since he is referred to in the course 
of the inscription as Asata NapaiJU Sayapu of Trisiraj)uram. Amir Katar 
Sayapu Avas obviouslj^ the same as Abdul Qadir, the renter or Peshkar and 
Gopal Rao the Mutasaddi or DcAvan. 

The inscription which is dated S 1714 exp. Partiapi, 4tli Panguni, 
Suklapaksha, 2 Revati corresponding to 13tli March 1793 records that a 
regiment 'of Europeans came and destroyed the temple of Sokkanatha and 
Palaniandavar, captmed the town, took possession of the astlmn<t mandapam, 
broke' the gates of the atcjiagopumm and Avas approaching the lealyana man- 
dapam. ' Then at the suggestion of some people associated Avith the temple, 
one Kutli, the son of a bairagi ascended the temple toAvor and jumped doAvn 
from it (and died) as a result of AA’hich the regiment Avent aAvay. For this 
religious mart3ndom of his some lands Avere granted as a rakia kanikkai. 

In regard to some important details hoAvevor there are diversions betAveon 
the documentary and inscriptional evidejrce. For instance, Avhile according 
to the records the rcgimeiAt continued to stay on at Tirrupparanakunram 
even after the incident, according to the inscription it left the place. But 
one thing is clear; Coloiml Baird forcedly opened the temple in, spite of 
the protests of the local officers and people Avhich resulted in, the religious 
martyrdom of a zealous devotee of the temple, and his report that ‘ he noA'^er 
made any attempt to take possession of the pagoda b}’' force’ is absolute^ 
false, an assertion unAvorthy of an officer of his position. 

®. Lofeter from His Highness the NaAvab Walajah to Sir Charles Onkely Bart 
Governor of Madras dt. 21-3-175.^, No. 70. * 

Burgess J, and Natosa >Sastri, S. M., Tamil ar'^ Inaoi iptions, pp. il ^5, 



POLITICAL AND, COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE FRENCH 
IN INDIA BEFORE im 

By R. C. Mitra 


On the 9th of January 1777, De Bellecombe took charge of the French 
affairs in India under the imposing title of Marshal of the Garrisons and. 
Army of the Eangs Commandant General of the French establishments, in - 
India and Governor of Pondicherry. Diffident of his new responsibilities in 
a country where the fortunes of his nation had been none too prosperous' 
for a long time, De Bellecombe thought it prudent to profit bj’’ the experience 
and. sane counsels of his predecessor, John Law of Lauriston, reputed as 
the, prolific author of many memoirs on India. On the very day of his 
accession to office De Bellecombe addressed Law a series of questions evok- 
ing information on the poUtical and commercial relationships of the French 
in India for his own guidance. The questions along with the answers of Law 
are embodied in a document certified by Law and bearing the date 31 March 
1777^ . Law’s observations were in supplement of a lengthy and more ex- 
haustive memoir on “ The present pohtical condition of India”^ which he 
had previously composed for the enhghtenment of De Bellecombe, and hence 
his present remarks refer only to questions of special interest not touched 
in the previous memoir. 

Law states that he had acted under superior instructions in abstaining 
from any formal alliance with native or European powers in India though 
he had. exerted his influence to the utmost to promote friendly feelings 
towards the French in the court of the Mughal Emperor and the native 
princes. The Indian potentates all equally desired humiliation of the 
English, and might bo disposed to lend their weight in favour of the French, 
if only the, French could hold out a definite and effective plan of their ac-, 
tion. A clear-sighted observer like Law was not slow to perceive that the 
Indian princes were so hopelessly torn by their conflicting interests 
that, it was very difficult, though not utterly impracticable to bring them 
to a common fine of action. With this view, negotiations had already been 
undertaken .with the Grand Mughal, Haidar Ah and the Marathas, and Law- 
recommends to his successor similar negotiations with Nizam Ah and 
Basalat Jang.. The French in the past had been in correspondence vdth the 
Mughal governor at Surat and during his sojourn in Bengal, Law wrote tAvice 
or thrice to the Emperor Shah Alam at Delhi. Even after Law’s return 
from Pondicherry he continued to keep the' Emperor informed of his inten'; 
tions through Chevalier, the Resident of Chandernagore. Law advised 
liis successor- De Bellecombe to continue this- correspondence with the 
Emperor -at Delhi and also with Asaf-ud-daulah of Lucknow though in this 
matter he, was to be guided by the information lie received from Chevalier. 
The arrival, of the new governor in ■ Pondicherry was to.be notified to Mu. . 
hammad AJi Khan, Haidar Ali Khan, Nizam Ali, Basalat Jang and the Re- 

Mr. K; C. Mitra is a Professor of History in College de Biissy, Chandernagore. He 
is engaged in researches on the history of the French in India. 

1. Ms. Ho. 236 of the Anciennes- Archives de Pondiohery., 

s. Published by- Martineau, Pondichery 1918, 
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goucy in Poona, and tlie Maratlia ruler at Nagpur was to be informed through 
Ohe\"alier and this was to bo followed by a personal letter from De Belle, 
combe. 

Some interesting knowledge can be obtained about the information 
service of the French in foreign courts. Beduced as the French in India had 
been to desperate financial straits, Law zealousty eked out the means of 
maintaining agents in various concts to keep himself abreast of latest deve- 
lopments. French interest in Make induced Law to maintain an ouldl 
(vakil) in the person of the Brahmin Krishna Bao in the Court of Haidar 
Ali. Krishna Bao was greatly attached to the French and his allowance 
of Es. 100/- per month was admittedly insufficient to meet his various ex- 
penses. The French maintamed no paid agents in the courts of Nizam 
Ah and Basalat Jang but in the case of the latter, Law could depend largely 
on his correspondence with Lalee who was in the employ of Basalat Jang 
as the Commandant of the Swiss forces and who appeared to be greatly 
devoted to the cause of the French. In the court of Muhammad Ali the 
French had a loyal and intelligent valdl named Vingat (Venkata) Bao who 
was paid Bs. 60/- per month besides the cost of Nazars and small presents 
which he was required to distribute among the Nawab’s servants. The 
service of a French Officer, Beylee was often utilised by Law to unravel or 
study some development of special interest. As it was not possible for the 
French vakil to have audience of the Nawab in the absence of the agents of 
the English, Law was fortunate enough in tampering with the loyalty and 
Bocuring the secret assistance of a young officer named Chicherao^ who was in 
the service of Muhammad Ali. In consideration of a secret payment of 
Bs. 30/- per month, this young officer is said to have regularly handed over 
to the French information of even all that " passed within closed doors”. 
Tliis payment was subsequently stopped under orders of the Ministry in 
response to a complaint by Foucault, a high naval officer. Besides, Coja 
AssemKan* (Khwaja Asim Khan) who was a person of distinction in the 
sermce of Mrihammad Ali, was also greatly attached to French interests 
and though he received no regular salary, his services had to be gratified 
Avith occassional presents. Hi Tanjore before its captme by Muhammad 
Ali in 1773 the French had maintamed a vakil at Es. 45/- per month. 
Since the subsequent reinstatement of the Baja the French had not re- 
newed the old arrangement probably because they felt its futility, as the 
Baja’s affairs had fallen in complete subjection to the English. The 
French were content to leave their relations with the Baja of Tanjore 
in the hands of their officers at Karikal. The only European officer whom 
the French maintained in a native court was Chevalier de Montevert who 
Avas deputed by Chevalier of Chandernagore to Shah Alam in compliance 
AAfith the latter’s request to this effect and the French envoy was paid Es. 
loOf- per month. 

In the Poona Dimbar the French could depend on the loyal partisanship 
of Nawab Biza Ali Khan, son of Ghandersaeb (Chanda Saheb) who was 
however in receipt of no alloAvance. Mir Mahmud Biza, a relation of the 
f j rincr was also equally attach ed to the French and his sermces could be 

s. Ghichcrao is not probably identical with Shisli Rao (or Shesh Eao), an employee 
of the Nawab of Arcot whoso brother, Eaoji, was at the Poona Court in tho capacity 
of a ne-wswritor on behalf of tho Nawab (Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. V, 
page 92) — Secretary. 

Cofa Assem Kan (Khwaja Asim Khan) is probably tho same as Sahjaid Asim Khan, 
Diwan of tho Nawab of Arcot (Calendar of Persian Oomspondence, Vol. VH, pages 83- 
8t) — Secretary. 
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counted on Dadarao® brother of CMcherao, was in the Poona Court as an 
officer of Muhammad Ali and Law looked forward to an opening of negotia- 
tions with the Poona Court through these two trusted brothers, subject 
to the approval of the Government of Prance. 

The French information service in the European settlements was gravely 
handicapped for want of funds and no paid agent was anj’’ where maintained. 
Before the establishment of Royal admdnistration in the French settlement, 
Law had been left with wider initiative and he often took recourse to a 
very cheap expedient for collecting information. He used to send some one 
of the Indian Battalion or a &'epo3'' ostensibly on six months’ leave for 
personal necessity and then left him to exercise his tact and sluewdness 
to probe into affairs. The services of the sepej^’s could be utilised to great 
advantage on certain occasions and sometimes even ‘ Arkaras’ (harkarahs) 
were despatched for the purpose. The Diwan also managed to draw valuable 
information under cover of carrying on commercial correspondence 
with his agents in Madras. Law is of opinion that with proper discrimination 
in the selection of personnel, the espionage by Sepoys could be continued 
to great advantage, if only satisfactory payment was made for efficient 
service. 

Law does not enter into any description of the armed forces because 
a detailed list of the staff and their conditions of service could be found 
from the records of the government. Tlie marine service of Pondicherry 
had never been worth the name and consisted of only one Captain of the 
Port who was an old man whose energies, inspite of his recognised honesty 
were greatly sapped by advancing years. The French had a few vessels 
on the Ganges manned by pilots, quarter-masters and apprentices. Law 
was very strongly in favoiu of some financial sacrifice to equip at least 
four such vessels and two smaller boats with two masts and two pilots to 
ply between the Ganges and the Coromandel coast. He regretted that 
gambling was a crying evil in the army and it had called forth in the past 
his vigorous and repeated efforts to check it. 

The private trade of the French in India had by this time been reduced 
to such an extent that it was not worth the trouble of writing a memoir 
on it. Tlie EngHsh had completely absorbed French trade and destroyed 
it by forcible methods. Trade became for the French only a means of bank- 
ruptcy and a Frenchman trembled at the thought of finding the equip- 
ment for his ship. In Bengal which was the principal mart for finding cargo, 
the French had to pay higher price than the English and to be content 
with an inferior quality of goods. As a result of tliis unequal competi- 
tion the French merchants could hardly cover their costs in selling their 
goods wherever “ they went, to China, Moka, Jedda, Bassarah, Surat, 
Pegou, Achem and to all the parts of the east.” This state of affairs as is 
recWised by Law, could be remedied only by a successful war with the 
Enf^hsh The only place where the French commerce stiff showed some 
sustained vitality was in the Maldives where the English had already quit- 
ted the field because of its insalubrious climate. The French who stiff 
languished in this island might faff victim to its deadly climate even before 
the'^eventual destruction of their commerce. In India proper the French 
trade lingered in a state of inanition and Law apprehended that only 

K Dada ^ao, is prolDably to "be identified Tvith Ttaoji, of Pvao TofeTxed 

to in note (3) above. — 'Secretary, 
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tlio ruin of certain merchants would precipitate its end. Tlie only pro- 
fitable trade of the French in India was earned on to the detriment of national 
interests and consisted of the sale of arms of all varieties and munitions 
of war to the princes of India without discrimination. This gave rise very 
often to a flagi’ant anomaly when princes hostile to ‘France or contempla- 
ting hostility, received anns from French ships while recognised allies or 
princes homad by treaty with France could not he provided with the desi- 
red arms or were refused the supply by the French Goveiiunent of Pondi- 
cherry for some good reasons. Nothing could he better calculated to 
neutralise the good effect of friendly negotiations undeidahen vith these- 
powers by the French Governor-General. 

Tlio commerce of other European rivals, viz., the Dutch,' the Danes, and 
the Portuguese had made no headway since the Treaty of Paris (1763). 
yet Law found no prospect of misfortmie making strange bed-fellows of 
these malcontents. Tlie Dutch had their tmique resources in spice trade. 
Though they were greatly thwarted in Bengal by the English, they showed 
little disposition for raising their heads for fear “ lest their efforts in humi- 
liating the English might turn to the advantage of the French. One could ' 
say that they prefer being ill treated by the English to being caressed by 
us (French). They fear Ikance more than the English and have still dis- 
turbing memory of the time of Louis XIV. Their common interests with • 
the English in Europe also determine their conduct in India”. The Danes 
would prefer to have a balance of power between the English and the 
French in' India but their commerce was of insignificant proportions and 
existed imder sufferance of the English. On many occasions the English 
rendered them voluntary assistance and took special interest in procuring 
the necessary cargo for their vessels. Little reliance could bo placed on the* 
Portuguese for opening hostilities with the Engilsh, inspite of the apparently 
bellicose projects of their government at Lisbon. Important operation 
•with the English had been expected 2 or 3 years back when 2,500 to 3,000 
excellent soldiers arrived at Goa. Law had been told that they were 
intended to recover Salsette, Bassein etc., which had been seized by the 
Marathas. But the English reaped the best advantage out of these forces 
in one way or the other and finally -obtained possession of Bassein, Salsette 
and Carinja. Tlie English in Bengal persisted in the manifestation of their 
hostile feelings towards the French and passed ffom one outrage to another 
more shocking and di.shonourable. It was not to be overlooked ho wever 
that the English in the Carnatic and the Malabar coasts behaved less badly 
•with the French than their compatriots in Bengal and offered the French 
satisfaction on some of their complaints. The reason appeared very simple 
to Law. In Bengal, the English looked upon themselves as the masters 
as much as in Jamaica and the American possessions, and were determined 
to force on the F’ench a policy of voluntary retirement. Law believed 
that the English might be oven ready for certain concessions to the French 
to seciu-e their object in Bengal. 



A n6te on some unpublished letters of mahfuz 

KHAN BAHADUR 
ByS. Natarajan 

The Hydeivabad State Library owns a collection of letters imtten by 
'Mabfuz Khan Bahadur to his numerous European and Indian friends in 
186G, 1867 and 1875 as well as replies received by him from those gentle- 
men. Most of these letters belong to the year 1866 and refer to his trip to 
Hyderabad “ the land where our families’ best affections are centered”.^ 
They also contain passing references to some events in the private and official 
lives of his friends and to the administrative ability, benevolent disposition 
and popularity of His Excellency Sir Salar Jang. There are nearly 100 
letters in this collection. 

Mahfuz Khan Bahadur was the great-grandson of Kawab Anwarud-Din 
Khan Bahadur, the father of Nawab Walajah and “ our first ally in the 
Carnatic who fell bravely fighting against the enemies of the English”. 
His paternal grandfather was Nawab Nasirud-Daulah Bahadur, the uterine 
younger brother of Nawab Walajah while his maternal grandfather was 
Nawab Mahfuz Khan Bahadur Shahamat Jang, the elder brother of Nawab 
Walajah. ^ The Hon. Sharaful-Umara who was honoured with the title of the 
Itnight Commander of the Star of India in 1866® and Haidar Jang were his 
cousins. He was treated with respect both in Muslim and European socie- 
ties and a large part of Madras Black Town got its name of Mahfuz Khan 
Gardens from his paternal property therein^. In recognition of his respec- 
tability His Excellency the Governor of Madias was pleased to include his 
name in the Invitation List of Government House®. 

The ostensible object of his visit to Hyderabad was to pay his dutiful 
devoirs at the tombs of his ancestors Nawab Anwarud-Din Khan and Mahfuz 
Klian®. But his real object was to secrue some appointment worthy of his 
status. His financial position was rapidly deteriorating and his desparate 
position is clearly revealed in his letter from Hyderabad to one of his 
patrons. “ My present circumstances are very disastrous and beyond my 
enunciation, in short, I am almost reduced to the last extremity of misery 
and distress. I would have exercised some patience if I would have the 
power of facing my difficulties. Moreover the appetite of hunger presses 
me very hard and violently and I am unable to bear any more. What 
I had brought with me have been consmned in the kiln of belly, nothing 

remains for the time being. I therefore request you to lay my 

■ melancholy and distressed condition before his Highness or else I will 
have to run the risk of starvation’. 

3^. S. Natarajan is a Lecturer in History in Nizam College, Hyderabad. 

Letter dated 19 March 1866, 

Proceedings of the Madras Government, Political Department, 14 March 1866. 

Letter from G. N. Taylor dated 26 July 1866. 

Letter of Garret, Canarese Translator to Government, to E. P. Campbell. 

Letter to Captain to A, Henley, Private Secretary to H. E. Governor dated 27 
February 1866. 

®. Though Anwarud-Din Khan’s body was first interred at the Jami Masjid at Arcot, 
it was later removed to Hyderabad in compliance with his special request before his 
death and was hurried by the side of the shrine of Mnrshid Shah Wali-Ullah at Asafnagar. 

Mahfuz BIhan’s letter dated 21 January 1S67. 
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Ho ^^'TOio loiters to a miinber of Iiis British patrons to givo liini letters of 
introduction to His Excellency Sir Salar Jang and influential Englishmen 
in tho Hizam’s state. In those days a mark of gentility seems to have been 
acquaintance ndth tho big guns in English society and Malifuz Khan corres- 
ponded TOth some Englishmen just to show off his friendship with them. 
For example, in his letter to the Hon. G. Belly dated 9th March 1866 after 
requesting liim to give letters of introduction to any of Iris civil or military 
friends, ho wrote If you have none on the contrary I request that j'ou 
will kindly favour me with such a reply to this as that it may serve it to show 
of my respectability in the Carnatic family and the fricndflnp 11 at cxisl>-[ 
between us and thus highly oblige me.” 

Travelling in those days was rather difficult, slow and expensive, tho 
usual means of communication being bullock carts and palanquins. It 
took nearty 20 days to travel from Cuddapah to Hyderabad, a distance of 
about 237 miles, since the usual speed of a bullock cart was about 2 miles 
an horn. The hire for a pair of posted bullocks was about Hs. 43/-8 and for 
a set of 8 palanquin bearers was about Bs. 75/-®. A strong roomy well- 
made travelling bidlock coach could begot secondliand for about Es. 310/-^®. 
There were also a number of public bmigalows maintained by the Govern- 
ment but these wore intended mainly for tho convenience of European 
travellers. Sometimes respectable Indians were also allowed to halt at 
these bungalows on condition that thoj^ would not interfere with tho occupa- 
tion of European travellers. There was an authorised rate of foes for the 
use of these bimgalows but some travellers were allowed to occupy them 
&ee of oharge^^. 

There are some references to imblic lotteries sponsored by Messrs. 
Albert & Co., Secunderabad. The object of this rafSe is not known but 
public lotteries wore not mrcommon in those days. Tlie first of these 
lotteries in Madi'as imdor Government patronage was started by Macartney, 
the Governor of Madras (1781 — 1785) when he was very much hard pressed 
for money. His example seems to have been followed by others also and the 
post of the Superintendent of Government Lotteries^” was probably created 
to supervise these lotteries. A number of raffles were organised by pri- 
vate individuals and associations for financing schemes of public wel- 
fare like starting of Male Asylum, relief of tho poor, lamo or blind natives 

®. Loiter of T. G. Ward Dy. OoUoctor in charge of Treasury, Cuddapah dated 7 March 
ISGO. 

® and Letter of lyaswamy Pillai, Native Sm-goon, Cuddapah dated 15 March 180G. 

It is interesting to compare theso rates with tho following extracts selected from 
tho Memorandum of travels and expenses incurred during tho year 1805 by Short, 
Asst. Surgeon General, Supdt., Vaccination. 

Tinnevolly to Madura Bullock Dak ..... 

Madura to Trichinopoly Bullock Dak ..... 

Trichinopoly to Salem Bullock Dak ..... 

Bezwada to Guntur Palki dak ...... 

Cuddapah to Kurnool Bullock dak ..... 

Kurnool to Adoni Bullock dak 

Bollary to Cuddapah Bullock dak ..... 

(Proceedings of Madras Government Public Dept. 22 October 1866.) 

Order of the Chief Seci'etaiy dated 21 July 1866 (Proceedings of Madras Govom- 
mont Public Department). 

Port St. George consultations 17 January 184.3. 


. Us. 30 
. Bs. 30 
. Es. 30 
. Es. 7 
. Es. 30 
. Bs. 20 
• Es. 40 
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of Madras, construction of roads, bridges, hospitals churches etc.^^ This 
method of raising funds was not approved by a few public men. 

The great famine which created havoc in different parts of South Ind a 
arc referred to in these letters. Bowring in his letter dated 2Cth June 
1866 deplores that “ there is much distress in the Country owing to long 
draught and high prices” while Mahfuz Kfhan in his letter dated 5th 
September 1866 regrets that inspite of good rains during the previous two 
months ‘'every article of consumption was sold at an enhanced rate, con- 
sequently His Excellency the Minister distributes rice gratuitously among 
all poorest classes of people daily at the rate of 2,000 rupees wi,thout any dis- 
tinction”. The extracts quoted above will thus show that the letters of 
Mahfuz Khan contain information of historical importance. 

1®. Vestiges of old Madras by Henry Davison Love Vol. Ill pp. 222, 365-7, 446, 446, 
498, 612, 613 and 616. 
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TWO FAEMANS OF SHAH JAHAN TO THE RANA OF UDAIPOEE 

By SIi. Abdur Rashid 

In the manuscript collection of the library attached to the Aiijuinan-e- 
Taraqqi-e-Urdu, Aligarh -wc have some very raremanrisciipts of considerable 
historical hiterests. Tin's collection is being catalogued by my able friend 
Maulana Abrar Hussain Faruqi, !H.A. He brought to my notice copies of 
two farma7is of Shah Jahan issued on the Emperor's behalf by Shah Jahan's 
famous Wazir Allami Saadullah. These faimans relate to the Ranas of 
Udaipore and are important as they reveal the nature of the diplomatic 
r^'Iations existing between the Hughals and the Rajput princes in suboidinate 
alliance with the suzerain power. Thc.y throw further light on the 
lead ion of the Mughal emperors to the repair and fortification of Chitor in 
contravention of a former treaty and the action taken by Shah Jahan 
against the recalcitrant Rana. 


The long drami struggle against Mewar wliich began in the time of Alcbar 
came to a close in the rcjgn of Jahangir, when Rana Amar Singh submitted 
to the Muglials and Jahangir's attitude on this occasion was magnanimous 
and statesmanlike and 'Mewar remained henceforth a loyal and subordinate 
ally of the hlughals. One of the conditions imposed on the Rajputs which 
must have been galling to their pride, was the order that the fort of Chitor 
vhich was restored to the Rana was not to be fortified or repaired. It was 
tiiis which strained the 'JIughal-Rajput relations in the time of Shah Jahan. 
Rana Jagat Singh (1628 — 1652) and his son Raj Smgh m contravention 
of the treaty started to repair the fori of Chitor. When Shah Jahan learnt 
of it he sharply reirrimanded the Rana who immediately submitted and no 
further action was taken. (Manucci, Sloria do Mogor, Vol. I, 214:).^ 

Rana Jagat Singh died in the year 1652.^ His son Raj Singh on his 
accession sent a petition and prcseirted an elephant to the Emperor Shah 
Jahan through Raja Haljj-an Das Jahala. The Emperor in i-eturn con- 
ferred the mansab of five thousand horse on Raj Singh and bestowed on 
him a Khilat, and conferred the title of Rana on him through Raja Yithaldas 
and Kalyan Das. 

In the same year Dara Shikoh was entrusted with the Qandahar campaign. 
In the farman No. 1 (reproduced below in Engh'sh translation) Shah Jahan, 
after expressing his sorrow at the death of Jagat Singh asked Raj Singh 
to fulfil the promises made by his father, Rana Jagat Singh who had agreed 
to send a thousand horse to Qandahar, but had sent only 5 hundred 


Sh. Abdur Rashid, is the Reader of Histoiy of the jMuslim TJnivor^iIjS Aligarh and 
an Associate member of the Indian Histoiical Records Commission lopresoaling tho 
Aligarh Historical Research Institute. 

1. Tho incident referred to does not occur in tho reference quoted — 'locrotary. 

2. Tho author of Anal-i-Salih mentions the death of Jagat Singh under tho events 
of tho year 26th and again s^Deaks of his defiant attitude towards >Shah Jahan in tho 
matter of Chitor 2 years after. This is evidently incorrect. It was his son Raj Singh 
against whom Sadullah was sent with a large army and which fact is mentioned m Har- 
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.horse under Bhopat Singh,® Three parganas were given to the Rana because 
of this military assistance.^ Barman Xo. I refers to these mcidents. 

The 2n.d Barman (reproduced below in Enghsh translation) was 
issued on Muliarram 20, 1065 A.H. When Shah Jahan reached Ajmer on 
Mujiarrani 14, 1065 A.H. he came to know about the activities of Rana 
Raj Singh of Chitor. The Rana was carrying out repahs and reconstruction 
of the fort in contravention of the treaty which Rana Amar Singh had entered 
into with Jahangir. Accordmg to this treaty the repair or reconstruc- 
tior of Chitor had been strictly prohibited. Shah Jahan sent Abdul Beg 
for verification of the report. When the latter confirmed it, Shah Jahan 
ordered Allami Sadullah Khan to proceed to Chitor at the head of thnty 
thousand soldiers and demolish the recently raised structmes. He was 
further instructed to lay waste the entire territory of the Rana if the latter 
persisted m his defiant attitude. 

The Rana was terrified. He submitted and requested D.ara Shikoii to 
intercede on his behalf and secure imperial pardon. The Emperor promised 
to pardon him on two conditions. The Rana was to send his son to the 
Court and provide a contingent of one thousand soldiers under one of his 
relatives for the Deccan campaign. In case of non-compliance, the entire 
territory of the Rana was to be laid waste. 

The Rana made an abject submission. He requested the Emperor to 
send Shaikh Abdul Karim the Diwan to him so that the submission may 
be expedited. 

Sadullah Khan was informed of these developments and was asked not 
to go to extreme. He demohshed the new constructions of the forts and re- 
tinned to the capital. The Rana sent his six year old son to the court 
with some of his relatives and Shaikh Abudl Karim, Chandra Bhan Hunshi 
and other klughal officers. 

The Emperor pardoned Raj Singh who was again restored to favour. 

The Emperor received the boy with honour, gave him the name of Sohag 
Singh and sent him back to his father with mstructions to send him to the 
Deccan. Shah Jahan in this farman confirms the promise held out by 
Dara Shiltoh and the terms offered by the Imperial agent Chandra Bhan. 
Chandi’a Bhan has left us an excellent account of these transactions in a 
report he sent to the Court, after the successful conclusion of the “ Police 
action” against the Rana (for details see Islamic Research Association 
Miscellany, Vol. 1, 1948 “ Shajehan and the Rana of Udaipore, pp. 93 — 99, 
by S.A. Rashid). 

BARMAK No. I 

Baum AX OF S hah Jahax sext to Raxa Raj Sengh 

The cream of the devoted well wishers, the epitome of faithful adherents, 
product of the loyal djmasty, purest of the trust worthy family, essence of 
the obedient ones, best amongst his equals and peers, obedient to Islam, 
Rana Raj Singh, after havmg been honoured with royal favorus should know 
that now that the news of the death of Rana Jagat Singh and his (Raj Smgh’s) 
petition contairfing professions of his loyalty and submission in keeping 
with the customary practice of his ancestors and relatives who have enjoj^ed 
kingly favours and who have been honoured by the Shadow of God (the 

3. Vir Vinod by Shamaldas Kaviraj gives the name as Bhopat Ram in place of 
Bhopat Singh (p. 322) — Secretary. 

4. Ainal-i-Salih, Vol. Ill, page 160, Bib-Indica Series, Calcutta. 
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Emperor) having been communicated through Kalyan Das Jhala has been 
submitted to us. According to the holy order and pious command the- 
compliance of which will result in securing your objects, you are required 
to take 1000 horse well-equipped and well trained with you to Qandahar 
to assist our son dear as life to us, the most noble and the most successful, 
the favoured one of the Almighty, the comfort of the eye of the empire 
and dignitj'-, the crescent of glory and honour, pearl in the crown of the 
great empire, true son of the exalted caliphate, the receptacle of 
divine lights, the horizon of the favours of the Shadow of God, glory of the 
fame and nobility of the djmasty, lamp of the fortunate and sublime family, 
valuable gem, magnificent, and of high lineage, of exalted position, seeker 
after bliss, Prince Dara Shikoh. On this account according to the royal 
favour and attention which is always given to your family, we have honoured 
you vdth the title of Rana and have sent to you a robe of honour, a dagger 
set with gems and gold, a horse from the royal stable with gold trappings, 
and an elephant from the ro3’'al stable, through the trustoworthy servant 
Pa.rdman Gaur nephew of Vithal Das and Kalyan Das Jhala. He should 
know that when Rana Amar Singh came under the royal patronage and 
secm'ed the royal service, it was decided that Rana during the Deccan, 
expedition should supply one thousand horse and whatever orders were 
given to him he should carry them out. During the most blessed days- 
of our princehood both the beginning and the end of which were holy, when 
the battle field of Burhanpur was glorified with the crescent of our glorious 
and high flags, Rana Jagat Singh accompanied us and it was agreed upon 
that after the return of the royal army, he should station one thousand 
horse permanently under one of his relations in the Deccan. After the- 
Deccan episode, it came to our knowledge that one of Rana Jagat Singh’s- 
relations was in the royal service and according to the agreement his con- 
tingent did not reach there. Consequently, we desired that the pargana 
of Badnur, with a revenue of 60 lac dams and pargana of Mandalgarh with 
a revenue of 45 lac dams and pargana of Pur with a revenue of 26 lac- 
dams, the total revenue of which comes to one crore 21 lac dams, should be 
taken over from the Rana and attached to the Klialsa. In the meantime 
the news of the death of the Rana was received. At the same time the re- 
cipient of favours agreed upon to send one thousand well equipped horse to 
Qandahar but from the report of Shah Ali, Eaujdar of Ajmer, who is a fa* 
voured servant, it came to our Imowledge tliat yon, the recipient of our 
favour have sent up till now only 5 hundred horse rmder the command of 
Bhopat son of Sambha and the remaining portion of the army will be sent 
later. Consequently, subject to sending of one thousand horse to Qandahar 
without the least reduction, the three parganas are bestowed upon you for 
your personal expenses. Noav it behoves you to servo us faithfully and 
loyally and to carry out in the best way the roj^al orders and the command 
of the Divine Khalifa; because your safety and comfort lies in this. 
And you must acquire this good and desirable habit of your ancestors be- 
cause Rana Amar Singh realized the value of service of and submi.$sion to 
the Imperial Court. The Rana himself was twice admitted into oiu .service 
and was honoured vdth various royal favoxus, and his son Rana Karan after 
his succession glorified himself by kissing the holy threshold and received 
many favoxn-s. He (Raj Singh) should linoxv that he will always receive 
our favours. 

Dated 28 Jumadi ul Awwal, 26 Regnal Yr — 

1063 A.H. 

1652 A,D. 

Drafted by SaduUah Khan. 
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FAEMAiT OF Empekok Shah Jahaft TO Eafta Raj Sikgh sext theough Abdgl 

Karim 

The cream of the devoted well-wishers, the epitome of faithful adherents, 
the product of the loyal dynasty, purest of the family of the se^ki r- after 
royal pleasure, essence of the obedient ones, best amongst bjs equals and 
peers, faithful to Islam, Rana Raj Smgh should erpect the royal favours, 
and should know that om: son dear to us as life, the most noble and the 
most successful, the favoured one of the Creator, comfort of the eye of the 
empire and dignity, the crescent of glory and honour, pearl of the crown 
of the great empire, true son and successor of the exalted caLphate, the 
receptacle of the divine lights, the horizon of the favours of the shadow of 
God, glory of the fame and nobilitj' and the djmasty, lamp of the subhinc 
ruling dynasty, valuable gem, magnificent, of lugh luieagc, of exalted 
position, seeker after bliss, prince of high dignity Itiuhammad Dara Slukoh 
interceded on jmur behalf to get your faults jiardoned. His mtercuSbion 
received the royal acceptance. Those faults which he had committed were 
pardoned by us in consonance with royal mercy. In futuie he ‘should not 
repeat such acts and he should not go against the Iroly and ‘?ubhme command, 
because the royal favours yield good results and fruds On the contrarj* 
fall from favom’s yields bad results and fruits and thus create- havoc For- 
merly the prince of liigh dignity and sublime position had sent Chanfra Bhan 
to you with his assurances ; you should therefore, under the guidance of 
your fortune, send jmur son Teeka® with Chandra Bhan to enable him to 
reach Ajmer on the day when the victorious royal camp is set there and 
prostrate before the threshold of fortune. In the meantime, since prince 
of the world, for the sake of further satisfaction had sent his trusted and 
favoured Diwan Shaikh Abdul Karim to you, 3 -ou ought to see and try to 
expiate your past faults and you ought to send your son mth the said Sliailrh 
without the least delay to this court for our satisfaction because the assurances 
given by the prince are really equal to ours and you should send yoiu- brother 
•with the army agreed to before to the Deccan jirovmce to peifcrm i 03 \ai 
service there. 

Dated 20th Muharrain 28 Regnal rear — 

1065 A.H. 

1654 A.D. 

Drafted b}'’ Allami Sadullah. 
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5. Ft; Vinod gives the mme of the prune who was sent to the IMughnl Court 
Sultan Singh and not Teekn (p.tl.S) — -Secrptarv. 



A ‘MEMOIRS’ ON FRANCO-MARATHA NBSOTIATIONS FRORI 

1770 TO 1783. 

By S. P. Sen 

The attemj)t made St. Lubin in 1777 to bring about a Franco -Maratba 
alliance is fairl}-- well kno^vn to students of modern Indian history, but the 
earlier attemj)! of Chevalier, the Commandant at Chandernagore, and the 
later one of Montigny, the special French envoj’’ at Poona, are not so genera- 
lly known. On the subject of Franco-Maratha negotiations between 1770 
and 1783 there is an interesting and very iioformative document in the 
BihliotMqiie NationaU Paris, which gives a coimected narrative of all the 
successive attempts made to form an alliance between France and the i\Ia- 
ratha Confederacy. It is an anonymous document, entitled " Memoire 
et Reflexions sur les negociations de la cour de France avec les Marattes, et 
particulierement sur celle dont a ete charge M. de Montigny”, and bears the 
date 1784. The author adds a brief explanatory note about the memoire, 
that he had drawn it up merely to ascertain for his own satisfaction the cause 
of the failure of the mission of ilontigny. The tone of the memoire is highly 
critical of the abilities and policies of all the three agents, Chevalier, St. 
Lubin and Montigny, who had attemiDted to bring about an alliance between 
the French and the Marathas. It is in sharp contrast to the spirit of con- 
fidence expressed in the ma j ority of the Fi’ench menioires of the period about 
the ease with which an anti-English coalition could be formed among the 
principal Indian Powers. The author, who seems to have a good knowledge 
of Indian Power politics, was highly sceptical about the reliance to be placed 
on the promises and assurances of Indian Princes, and doubted the feasibility 
of any attempt to form a long-term understanding wth any of them or to 
keep them united against a common enemy. Although dealing with all the 
successive phases of Franco-Maratha negotiations from 1770 to 1783 the 
memoire is principally concerned ndth the mission of Montigny, which it 
discusses in greater details than the attempts made by Chevalier and St. 
Lubin. 

The first person among the French not only to entertain the idea of 
building up an anti-English coalition in India but also to carry on active 
intrigues at the various Darbars to achieve the objective was the enterprising 
Coimnandant at Chandernagore (1768-78), Chevalier, whose voluminous 
correspondence on the subject from 1769 to 1778, preserved in the 
BibliotJieqiic Nationah is the best testimony if not to his political 
sagacity, at least to his jjatriotic zeal. Working under severe restrictions 
at Chandernagore, surrounded by English territories on all sides, Chevalier 
had perforce to take recourse to secret diplomacy. Moreover, down to 1775, 
in spite of all his frantic exhortations. Chevalier could not obtain the appro- 
val of his dij)lomatic projects from the IMinistr}’’ at home, which did not even 
care to reply to his letters. Placed in such a position, Chevalier could carry 
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on liis diplouiatic intrigues at the various Darbars onb' throush secret auents, 
often tra% elling in disguise and having no oiBcial status or accreditation \ 
close imderstanding vith some of the Maratha Quefs, formed an importaiit 
part of his early diplomatic projects, and in 1770-71 he sent tvo secret acrents 
named Visage and du Jarday to JaiAoji, the Slaratha Cliief at Xaginir^ and 
uO Sindliia, Holkar, and Visaji Krishna, commanding the '\Iaratha army 
before Delhi.® 

Commenting on the activities of these secret agents tJie autlior of the 

Memoire et Reflexions ’ ■wrote : ‘‘It may be taken as a rule 

that these petty missions, without anjf official status and beinr; undertaken 
in an atmosphere of mysterious obscurity which makes them'look similar 
to the Apostles of a new religious sect, have served only to expose to the 
whole of India the weakness of the French, and to maintain in a deploraljle 
illusion those who would imagine that a vain collection of letters of compli- 
ments or promises from the Princes or their Diwans and a net -work of re- 
lationships, insmeere and contradictory, could be the basis to work for the 
destruction of an enemy who displayed at the same time all the resources of 
force and genius. For the rest, M. Chevalier has experienced in the pro- 
"vince of Katek, that is to say the very heart of the theatre of his diplomacy, 
how much weak and illusorj' it had been. He would have suffered the same fate 
at the hands of anjf other Prince, since the one who surrendered him belonged 
to a nation professing greater respect than any other for the rules of hospi- 
tality.” 

The next attempt at negotiating an alliance with the Maratha.'- was made 
by St. Lubin, who was at Poona from May 1777 to Julj’ 177S. The author 
of the “ Memoire et Reflexions ” does not attach much impoitance to 
St. Lubin, although he admits that the latter was sent bj the ilinister do 
Sartine, on some sort of a mission todhe Maratha Government. At Poona 
St. Lubin’s conduct was marked by extravagance" and undue pretensions. 
He exceeded his authority and tlirereby compromised the position of the 
Minister, in giving assurances to the ilaratha Government about the suppl}' 
of troops and artillery. Nevertheless, it appeared that he did inspire some 
confidence among the Marathas, which caused gi-eat alarm to the English 
and led to their putting effective pressure on the Poona Government to dis- 
miss him. While leaving the Maratha capital St. Lubin again made grand 
and illusory promises that he was shortlj- coming back to Lidia with a naval 
squadron, troops and artillery.^ 

The third phase of Franco -Maratha negotiations v< s the mission of Mon- 
tigny. Montigny’s diplomatic work in India may be divided into two periods, 
from 1778 to 1779, and again from 1781 to 1788, when he left Poona to take 
up his appointment as Commandant at Chandernagore. The first time that 
he was sent out to India by the Minister, de Sartine, his mission was to repoit 
on the feasibility of an alliance with the Mughal Emperor and the jiracti- 
cability of the project of conquering the jirowlnce of Tatta, as suggested by 
Chevalier and IMadec. But although his mission did not extend to south 
India, want of money made him stop for a time, first in Hyderabad wheio 
he stayed at the camp of de Lallee then in the service of Nizam Ali for two 
or three months, and later at Poona where he received help froin Warnet, tho 
supercargo of the Sat tine by which St. Lubin had come to Lidia. Warnet, 
who had stayed on at Poona for private trade even after the departure of St. 

C.) Ms. Fr., Mouv. Acq., 9366 — Chevalier's letter to Munster dated 6th January 1771 
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Lubin, introduced Montigny to jSTana Phadnavis and other leaders of the 
Government. But although Montigny tried to impress that he had been sent 
by the Pi’ench Government on a special diplomatic mission to the Jlaratha 
'Court, ISTana Phadnavis refused to discu.ss afre.sh any propo.sal of alliance 
until he knew the views of the Prench Government on the agreement con- 
cluded with St. Lubin. ® 

Montigny left India at the beginning of 1780 and returned to Prance by 
a Portuguese ship.' Even before his return he liad been promoted to the 
rank of a Colonel and made a Chevalier of St. Louis. Back in Paris he im- 
pressed the new Minister of Marine and Colonies, klarquis do Castries, and 
secured his appointment on another diplomatic mission to India. His in- 
si ructions did not confine him to any definite object, but permitted him to 
carry on iregotiations with the various Princes of India, without however 
any final authority to conclude treaties. Ho was placed under the control of 
the Governor-General of the Isle of Prance, ?«nd was given a number of blank 
commissions to be distributed at his discretion among the Prench officers in 
tlie employment of the country Powers. Montigny left Prance in March 
1781 and reached India in October after a short stay in the Isle of Prance. 

In the meantime the political situation in India had taken a turn favour- 
able to the Prench. The English were at war with two of the strongest 
Powers, the Marathas and Haidar Ali, while Nizam Ali was actively engaged 
in forming a confederacy among the tlrreo souther]) Powmrs against their 
common enemy. It was no doubt difficult to preserve unitj' among Powers 
ndth conflicting mews and interests, but the prompt arrival of a strong Prench 
oxpoditionarj’’ force, desired bj' all the three Powers, would have helped in 
keeping them together till the achievement of their immediate objective. 
However, the project of such a coalition did not materialise, to some extent 
because of Prench inactivity and delay in sending out an expeditionary force. 
Nizam Ali, the originator of the project, was the first to draw back and to 
come to an understanding with the English. But even after the failure of the 
project both Haidar Ali and the Marathas w^ere still eager to gain Prench assis- 
tance. Tlie former was in negotiation with Souillac, Govemor-Genoral of the 
Isle of P’anco, through Piveron de Morlat, the P-eiich agent at his Barbar, 
and in 1781 he even sent a person to the Isle of Prance to hasten the 
departure of French troops. The Marathas had also decided to send an 
agent to the Isle of France to negotiate for the assistance of 2,000 Prench 
troops, offering to pay 60,000 rupees per month for their subsistence. 

It was at this juncture that Montigny arrived in the Isle of Prance on 
his way to India. But while ho favoured an alliance rviih tlie klarathas and 
an early despatch of Prench troops to the Malabar coast for their assitance, 
he was disappointed to see that Souillac had completed prep .irat ions for send- 
ing an expeditionary' force to the Coromandel coast to co-operate with Haidar 
Ali. Montigny could not alter the arrangements already made. Never- 
theless, he decided to jwoceed to Poona in the hope of concluding a treaty 
■of alliance with the Marathas by promising the assistance of Prench troops on 
the Malabar coast. He was accompanied to India by Piveron de lilorlat, 
who was going to the Court of Haidar to inform him of the decision of >Souil- 
iac to send an expeditionary force promptly, klontigny arrived at Goa in 
October 1781, and met there the agent of the Poona Government, ready to 
start for the Isle of Prance with the proposals of military co-operation noticed 

(®.) F or an account of Montigny’s interview with DTann see Montignv’s letter to Minister, 
Pondicherry Archives, Ms. No. 5330. " 
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-above. He stopped tbe agent from proceeding furtlier. vitb tlie essurance 
-tliat he had been sent by the French Govermnent to negotiate a treaty of 
alliance. 

Montigny arrived at Poona in hTovember 17S1, and for a fern months 
earried on fruitless talks noth Nana Phadnavis. The thhig vas that, 
•although ’svelcomed at Poona he did not gain the full confidence of the 
Maratha Government and was taken as another St. Lubin. According to 
the author of the “ Memoiie et Reflexions ”, what lost ilontisrny all credit 
in the eye of the Poona Government was the despatch of a French expe- 
ditionary force to the Coromandel coast to assist Haidar and not to the Sla- 
labar coast to co-operate with the Marathas, as promised by both St. 
Lubin and Montigny. It was this disillusion about the sincerity of French 
assurances that finally decided the Poona Government to start peace nego- 
tiations with the Enghsh. The Marathas did later put forv/ard certain pro- 
'posals of alliance at the insistence of Montigny, but that was after negotia- 
tions with the Enghsh had proceeded far, of which [Montigny had no know- 
ledge at all. These fresh proposals were sent through Chau\ igny and Warnet 
to de Suffren for commmiication to Souillac in the Isle of France. While the 
Marathas carried on negotiations with the Enghsh m the closest of secrec}', 
thej?' did not observe the ■’ame prmciple in respect of the mission of Chauvigny 
and Warnet. On the other hand they deliberately intended the mission 
to become public in order to draw from it the followmg advantages : 

“ 1. To make the Enghsh less difficult about the treatj- of peace and 
to obtain from them better terms, of which the one concerning 
Raghoba was bound to meet with a good deal of opposition. 

2. To perplex Haidar, made too arrogant by the alliance of the 
French, and who ahvays excused himself aboiit pajfing to the 
Marathas the sums which he has to send them annually as long 
thej’ contmued the war agamst the Enghsh. 

3. To hide from him by this demarche the treaty of peace (with the 
English) which they were consideimg, in the fear that this 
Prince, coming to know of it, might refuse to pay the money that 
they were expecting and might himself make his peace -with the 
English, who in that case would not accord such good terms to 
the IMarathas. ” 

In making the proposals of an alliance with France even after negotia- 
-tions with the Enghsh had proceeded far, the jMaratha Government took 
no risk whatsoever. Because even if the French accepted the proposals after 
the conclusion of an Anglo-Maratha treaty' and sent an expeditionar} force 
to the Malabar coast to attack Bombay accordmg to the proposals, the 
Marathas would have felt themselves free to chose any line of action, — 
either to break the treatj^ noth the English and ]om the French, oi to reject 
the treaty with France with impunitj', bemg seciue bj" the treaty with the 
Enghsh. It was to safeguard the present as well as the future that the 
Poona Government made the proposals to the French while simultaneously 
■carrying on negotiations with the Enghsh. 

The mission of Chauvigny and Warnet met with an unhappy accident. 
While tliey were proceeding to Trinkomali to meet de Suffren, their boat, 
the Lezard, was captured by the English in the neutral port of Tranquebar. 
Chauvigny was taken prisoner, but Warnet could escape with the impor- 
tant papers and reach Trinkomali sometime later. De Suffren commimica- 
rted the Maratha proposals to Souillac as well as to the [Minister Marquis 
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de Castries, Commenting on the result of the project of a Franco-Maratha 
alliance the author of the ]\Icmoii’e et Reflexions ” stated that it merely 
“ accelerated the conclusion of peace between the English and the Marathas 
and annoyed Haidar who had never liked the residence of jMontigny at 
Poona 

Hontigny did not confine his attention to the hlaratha Earbar alone. 
He was anxious to cast Ins diplomatic net udder and kept up a regular corres- 
pondence with the Courts of Delhi and Hyderabad. During his fix.st mission 
to India he had met Xajaf Khan, who had assured him of the Emperor’s 
fi’iendship for France and readiness to co-operate in any enterprise against the 
English. But before ]\Iontigny’s return to India on the second misfion the 
situation at Dellii had changed completely by the sudden death of Hajaf 
IHian and the mternecine stiife that folloA\ed among his lieutenants. Even 
then JMontigny entertained hopes of drauing assistance from the Empire 
and kept up a regular correspondence with several persons in the Darbar, 
particularly udth Pauly comnranding the partisan army of Sombre. He 
wanted to go to Delhi himself to finalise arrangements for co-operation bet- 
ween the French and the Imperial forces and sought the permission of Bussy 
immediately after the latter’s arrival in India, but the news of the tragic 
death of Pauly in fraction-fighting among the contestants for jiower at 
Delhi made him utlimately abandon the idea. The author of the Memoire 
et Reflexions ” regarded the jilan of draudng the Empho into the orbit of 
French alhances as fantastic, and severely condemired Montigny for having 
put reliance on the assurances and sentiments of friendship of the Emperor 
and of some of the cliiefs of the Darbar. The letters witten by them would 
no doubt impress men who did not know that ‘‘ Mughal politeness is even 
more artificial and more abounding in terms of affection than ours ”, but ” in. 
order to judge correctly the value of such letters it is necessary to laiow the 
character of the persons who caused them to be written and the resources 
of those who wrote them 

Montigny had hoped to draw the Court of Hyderabad hito the projected 
ring of alliances and ivas in regular correspondence with Aumont, then 
in the service of Nizam Ali. The author of the “ Memoire et Reflexions ” 
observed that the letters exchanged between the two French agents must have 
convinced both of them of the httle credit they enjoyed in the Darbar of 
Hj^'flerabad. Montigny had also entertained an illusion about the friendly 
disposition of the Maratha Raja of Nagpur. But while he VTote to that 
Prince to co-operate with Buss}’ in destrojdng the English power in Indio, 
he was sadh’ unav^are of the fact that he was occupied at that verj^ moment 
wdth mediating peace between the Engh'=h and the Marodhas. Montigny 
V as net more fortunate in his relations Avith Haidar, to w'hom he A\Tote several 
letters A’.ithout ever getting a reply. Tlie thing Avas that in order to x^sase 
the Poona kfrnisters and to counteract the iinxiression that the Fi’ench x^re- 
fened an alliance AAuth the imler of klysore, ]\Iontign 5 '^ fr-equently siJoke about 
Haidar and his son in derogatory'- terms in the oiien Darbar, AA'hich the 
shreAved J\Iarathas communicated to the latter as a x^rcof of their oaati friend- 
ship and of French duplicity. 

The author of the iMemoire et ReflexioiivS ” admitted that the vast 
mass of dixAlomatic letters of IMontigny xnoA-ed his industry and X5crscverance, 
but “ they cannot do honour to Iris zeal without casting serious reflections 

(®.) rile author of “ Memoiie at Reflexion.'^ ’ considered tho Maratha propo'^ah as 
wholly uuacceptat)le to Fiance. Foi the actual teiins ^co Pondicherry Axchn'es, Ms. Xo. 


on his judgement Moutigny, Tvhile tr\ing to negotiate ■with other Dar- 
hars from Poona, failed to realise that the Indian Prmcc^ ■were, a> 
general rule, uiitvilhng to treat of inipcitant matters with othe-r Pov. eis 
through vakeels not sent directly to their Courts. Finally he failed to n-^r- 
form the two essential fmictions which could have justified his lesidencc at 
Poona, — first, to prevent the conelusion of peace between the Engli'-h and the 
Marathas, and second, to supply accurate auddr.ytoday information about 
Enghsh plans and movements on the Ilalabar coast to the commander:; of the 
French naval and military forces. PiCgardhig the second, niontignt' 
merely passed on from time to time hear-say reports which ultimately tunica 
out to be absolutely untrue. The confidence which he reposed in the Got cr- 
nor of Goa was also abused by the latter, to the advantage and profit of the 
Enghsh. The author of the " llemoue et Reflexions " then commented bit- 
terly that in comparison vith the poor results achieved, the lunsion of Ilon- 
tigny had cost the French nation much too dear, the total expense? up to the 
beghming of 1784 amomitiug to 70,000 rupees, and that in spite of the fact 
that he had received manj* supplies and services free from the Marafha 
Goverumeut. 

The author concluded his memohe by statmg that the pi incipal cause of 
the failure of Moutiguy was his inability to understand that the political 
system in India differed wholly from that m Europe. ViTule in the West 
fundamental basis was the principle of balance of power, in India " the weak- 
est submits to the law of the strongest. Every one retams as long as he 
can the fruits of his usm-pations and conquests. Exchanges of convenience 
are extremely rare. There is no other basis for treaties of peace but the im- 
possibility cf eonttuumg the war on one side and a weU secured ad^ antage for 
the side which imposes the terms. The policies of a Coml change from season 
to season and sometimes m a mamier entirely opposed to what one 
would expect. Consequently, it is useless to try t’o forecast eients. On.- 
can onlji watch them as they develop, and m older to be a master of the 
situation at anj' favourable moment it is necessary to be strong both m monej' 
as well as in military force. ” In the absence of these tv o essential require- 
ments Ilontigny’s mission was pire-destmed to fail. 


A mTE ON THE EAJABATANKABA 
By G. H. Sharma 

The work under review Avas found by me in two copies ^ in tire Library' of 
His Highness the Slaharana of Udaij)ur. Eor the sake of convenience I 
propose to call them A and B. 

The manuscript A is the original copj consisting of 131 loose leaves, 
each measuring Sy'x4" and containing 6 to 7 lines of about 28 letters each. 
It is in a decayed state and is too delicate for handling. The foAV blanks 
which occur here and there in the text are probably due to the soiling of the 
letters bj'' water. 

The manuscript B is comparatively bigger in size. It measures 12" X 
5" and contains 10 lines of about 41 letters in each folio. It is a faithful 
copy of A and on the whole is in a fairly good state of preservation. It has 
been recentlj'’ copied in V. S. 1991 by the paid scribe of the library, Hand 
Ifi shore. 

As regards orthography'’ the following points need mention. Sandhi, 
'lupta-ahara and halania are used almost in all cases. The letters ‘ t ' and 
‘ p’ are so similar in appearance to ‘ n ’ and ‘ y ’ respectively that they are 
•hardly distinguishable. Similarly' it is difficult to find the difference in 
Tvu ’ ‘ Kra ’ and ‘ u ’. 

The language of the manuscript is Sanskrit, and the script Nagari. 
The entire work is a metrical device composed mostly' of Amislituhli, Yam- 
sastJia, Ivdravajra, SardvJavihridiia and Malini metres. The author 
seems to be very' particular about grammatical uses, idiomatic expressions, 
similies and metaphors. The sty'le is quite unaffected and the composition 
is free from errors. 

The work, as it stands, is an incomplete manuscript of 23 cantos v'ith 
an average of 40 verses in each. 

The manuscript A as preserved in the library is of immense value to 
historians both as an independent and corroborative source on the history' 
of klewar. The work purports to be a liistory' of the Guliilot dy'nasty', but 
it is mainly' devoted to the reign of Raj Singh, the contemporary of Aurangzeb. 
It is one of the few contemporary' records which give impartial account 
of Raj Singh. Bor the early' poidion it seems that the author has made use 
of nearly' all possible sources of study' available at that time. Though 
Rhetoric-poetry and imaginations are freely' utilized in turn to make the 
w'ork interesting and stylish, its charm as a history remains a predominating 
factor. Its greatest importance lies in the fact that no historian of Raj- 
putana, either Col. Tod or Kaviraj Shy'amal Das or Dr. Ojha, has made use 
of this work and as such it remains a manuscript of inviting interest to 
scholars.^. 


Dr. G.N. Sharma jM. A. Pli. D., is ilio Professor of History of tho ^Inluwana Bhupal 
College, Udraipiir. Thorigli not a member of the Indian Historical Eecords Commission, 
^fr. Sharma contributed several papers before some previous sessions of the Commission. 

How they have been transferred to Saraswati Sadan, tho Public Library, 
'Udaipur. 

-. I, the humble writer have used it for the first time. 
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I propose here to give a brief sur\'cy of the contents of this Kav^•a as- 
preserved in Manuscript A. It begins ■with an invof'ator\’ verse dedicated 
to Siva.® The writer then takes up his personal narrative and the account 
of his early study at Banaras at the feet of his teacher Yatsa Baj. Hero 
the ■writer furnishes a very interesting fact about Ms migration to ilcwar. 
Due to disorder in northern India he had to leave Ms home and choose 
Mewar a safer place for his living where he found congenial atmosphere 
for his learmng to flourisM. Then the Kavj-a proceeds with the de.scrip- 
tion of the rulers of Mewar who plaj-ed valiant parts in defending their country 
against Turkish and Mughal attacks. 

The manuscript preserves rare events of Mstory and therefore its his- 
torical value is immense. For example, it mentions that Rana Sanga was 
successful in defeating Sultan of Mandu ® several times, a fact Mtherto 
doubted by modern -writers.® The manuscript also throws light on tho 
tactics of war adopted bj' Rana Pratap at the famous field of Haldiaghat.- 
According to it Pratap Mmself occupied the centre followed by Bliama- 
Shah his minister and Tara Chand the brother of tho latter. The BhiL 
foot-men who acknowledged the commission of Rana Piuija (the Bhil 
leader) took their position on the hills and Mllocks of the Ghati with their 
short swords, arrows and bows and number of stones to be hurled or tliroivn 
over the enemies.’ According to Badaoni ® the regular battle terminated 
at noon. But our manuscript adds that the Bhils did not spare Man Singh’s 
men and went on fighting till night and deprived the enemies of their pro- 
visions which they had stored.® The circumstantial events, tho nature of 
the BMls and the fatigue of the imperial army make us believe that tho 
Mughals might have under-gone this typo of difficulty. 

The manuscript under re-riew gives additional information j^oar bj^ year 
about the reign of Rana Raj Singh. When Sadullah Khan with 30,000 
troops was despatched towards Chitor with instructions to demolish tho 
repairs of the fort wMch were made by the Rana though against the terms 
of the treaty,^® the Rana according to the PMjaratnakaraP- sent words 
through his physician, Gov’nda to prince Dara to secure pardon from the 
Emperor for Ms action. The renewed submission was painful to the Rana’s 

3. Ms. Rajaratnakara Canto, I, V.I. 

srKfts4 

5. Ms. Rajaratnakara Folio 32 (a) V.II. 

A contemporaiy cvidonco of a copper-plate No. 2C/44, Misal Jagir, Ramvat 93, 
of tile 13th of the dark half of t'-aidiakli tha V.S. 1570, 11th April, 1519 A.D., v Inch 
I have discovered rocentlj’ at Record-:,’ branch of Comimsbioners’ office, Udaipur, fully 
establishes, the defeat of the Sultan of Mandu. 

Ms. Rajaratnakara Canto u. V. 32 F. 35 (a). 

6. Badaoni, Mulla A.Q. Mtintakhab-ul-Tawarikh, Persian Text, Vol. II, P, 234. 

”. Ms. Rajaratnakara, Canto 7. UU. 41, 42 F. 139. 

10. Ms. KMilasai-Shahajahan Nama of Zalud Khan P. 239. (Saraswati Sudan Li- 
brary). 

luayat Khan : Shah-Jahannama, Elliot, Vol. VII P. 103. 

Rajaprasasti, Canto 6, WY, 11-12. 

n. Ms. Rajaratnakara, Canto, 10, V.S. 
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sense of honour ■who is said to hare promised that as long as he did not 
avenge himself on the Emperor he would not feel his existence justified, 
He began to wait patiently for a suitable opportunity’. Very soon the 
opportune moment came when Shah Jahan fell ill in September, 1657. It 
was a signal for war among his four sons. The manuscript shows here the 
attitude and action of Raj Singh who leads expedition to the lost part of the 
dominions in Mewar when the war of succession among Shah Jahan’s sons 
was in progress.^3 Similarly it gives an account of Dara’s letter which 
the Rana received at his camp of Kekri^^ . It further states that while 
encamped on the bank of Banas he (the Rana) heard of the victory of Aurang- 
zcb at Samogarh and so went back to his capital by the end of June and 
sent his son Sobhag Singh and his brother Ari Singh ■noth presents and con- 
gratulations to the victorious Emperor.^" The manuscript further gives 
details of the prosperity enjoyed by the Rajputs as long as Raj Singh and 
Aurangzeb were in good tenns It also furnishes sufficient information 
about Raj Samunch’a and its completion ceremony’-® and the pilgrimage 
of the ro.yal family to Banaras and other holy' ijlaces.’^® The Kavya then 
comes to an abrupt end at the ardha pada following the 19th verse of 
23rd Canto. Had the manuscript been complete it might have been very 
useful as regards informing us about the Shisodiya-Ratlior alliance, the 
Mughal wars and other political issues of the period. However, it must 
be admitted that whatever the manuscript records it has its own imxiortance. 
It is independent of other contemporary works like Rajaprasasti Mahakavya 
and Amarakavya Vamsavali.®’ 

Then follows the colophon of the manuscript which api)ears on the last 
page. It states that it was composed by Sadashiva, the resident of Banaras, 
at the instance of Garibdas, the head priest of Rana Raj Singh, in V. S. 
1733 (1676 A.D.). 


Ms. Eajaralnalcara Canto 10, V. 10. 

'q'mv yR^srRrrr’ 

1". Ibid, Canto 10, W. 10—19. 

Ibid, Canto 10, TY, 20—22. 

Ibid, Canto 10, W. 49— o3. 

Ibid, Cantos 11 — IG. 

It is ono of the most beautiful lalcos of Mofrar constructed bj'Enj Singh. Over 
its ‘ Pal’ stand ‘Noohanki’ the host carved Chhatrlos of iSlorthorn India. 

^8. Ms. Rajaralnakara, Cantos 22 — 23 YV, 30 — 32, YY, 1—7* 

Ibid, Canto 23, YY, 15—19. 

20. Ibid, Canto 23. 

21. For Amarkavya Vansavali see my paper in the proceedings of the Indian His- 
torical Eeeords Commission, Tv'onty-third Session, Indore, 1940, pages Go — 07, Part 




NAGPUR BHONSLE flTARATEI PAPERS 
By T. S, Siiejwalkar 


The account of tlie Nagpur Blionslas is comparatirely an obscure corner 
of Maratlia liistor 3 ’ up till no-sv, due mainly- to the rrant of origijial local re- 
cords. After the publication of Selections from the PcsJnua Dafiar by Pvao 
Babadur G. S. Sardesai, a good deal of information based on original Jiaratlu 
papers Avas brought to light. This, however, was onh' up to the times of 
the First Maratha War. The period of Xana Fadnis eould not be covered 
bj'’ the papers published in these selections because the main records of 
this period remained in the personal archives of Xana Fadnis, whciif’e they 
came to the Parasnis Museum of Satara. Pao Bahadur Parasnis published 
selections from this part (of the original Peshwa Daftar) in his '■ Itihasa- 
Samgraha ” and separatelj' in volumes of Mahadji Sindhia papers. An- 
other selection from the Sindhia papers was published bj’ the Satara Histori- 
cal Societj’- in two volumes, covering the Xorthern Indian affairs up to the 
death of Mahadji in 1794. 

Xana Fadnis’s correspondence with Mudhoji and Raghuji Bhonsle 
II however remained untouched. Tliree rumals in the Parasnis eollection 
had these papers separatelj' named and tied in bundles. Last year on nry 
waj' to Xagpur, my curiositj’ led me to peep into these bundles and to my 
surprise, a larger number of unused, unnoticed and perhaps unseen original 
letters written from Nagpur bj' various persons, were discovered bj me. 

The three rumals mentioned above contain letters written by Janoji 
Bhonsle and his wife Daryabai, Mudhoji Bhonsle and his brother Birabaji 
and sons Raghuji, Khandoji and Vj'ankoji. There are letters of the famous 
wise man of Maratha Histor 3 ' — ^Divakar Purushottam, of whom we know 
up till now from the chronicles and references in the Calendai of Persian 
Correspondence, published bj' the Indian Government. Th'’iv are htters 
from Bhavani Kalo, Bhavani Nagnath, Sridhar Lakshni'^n Munshi, Bnburao 
Vid 3 ’’a, Sadasiv Pv.am Gmie, Lakshman Ballal and Xaro Krishna Joshi and 
other com’tiers and ambassadors at the court of Xagpur. Thus the period 
from 1774-1795 is well represented hj' the records in these two bundles. 
The third bundle contains news-letters from the court of Xagimr written 
bj' Sriram Sadasiv, Malharji and Ladoji Xaik Worpe and Hattaji Toradmal 
covering these 21 j'ears with intermittent gaps caused bj' the absence of the 
writers from Nagpur when thej went to Poona or other places for consulta- 
tion with Nana Fadnis, Haripant Phadke or with anj' other member of the 
Poona Government. These daj^-to-day accounts of the activities of the 
Nagpur court throw light not onlj' on political matters but also give us 
an insight into the private lives of the various members in the court of Xag- 
pur including all the members of the ruling Bhonsle House. Tlie social 
and economic life of the Nagpur province, lives of various military captains 
and administrators, diplomatic tussles between the Nagpur Court on the 
one hand and the Peshwa, the Nizam and the English on the other, are 
well illustrated in these letters. 

Reader in Maratha History in the Deccan College Post-Graduate and Resoaroh 
Institute at Poona, Sir. T.S. Shejwalkar has written several papers on Maratha Historj-. 
He is an Associate member of the Commission on behalf of the Institute to wbicli lie 
belongs. 
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The political papers in this collection centre round four main events- 
viz. (1) the Barbhai affairs after the murder of Narayan Rao and Mudhoji 
Bhonsle’s part in it ; (2) the first Maratha War and diplomacy -with the 
English, the Peshwa and the Nizam ; (3) wars against Tipu and (4) events 
leading to the battle of EZharda in 1795. There are sidelights on Bhonslas 
hankering after the Mandla kingdom and effects of Nana Eadnis not to 
hand it over to the Bhonslas ; Bhonslas relations with the Bxmdelas, Bhopal,. 
Indore and Gwalior. We get an idea of the administrative system of the 
Nagpur Bhonslas and the gradual spreading of their power in the jungle 
tracts of Bastar, Chhattisgarh and Orissa. We get a clue into the rivalry 
for power between the brothers Mudhoji and Bimbaji on the one hand and 
Baghuji and Kliaudoji on the other. The parts played by Chimabai, 
wife of Mudhoji and Anandibai wife of Bimbaji in political affairs can also 
be understood from these papers. The semi-independent attitude of the 
Nagpur Bhonslas and their cautious behaviour in their dealings with the 
Peshwa Court are well illustrated in this correspondence. Tire Bhonslas 
wore conscious that they wore equals of the Peshwa, being independent 
creations by the award of Shahu Chhatrapati of Satara. The complete 
backwardness of the Nagpur province and its comparatively secure situa- 
tion in the centre of India duo to geographical factors are clearly seen in the 
dealings of the Bhonslas with others. Though great in torritoiy, Nagpur 
could never shoulder a corresponding burden in the affairs of the Maratha 
Empire, 

Chronologicallj' the first part of these papers holds before the reader’s- 
eye the towering personality of Eivakar Purushottam, the Chief Diwan of 
Mudhoji Bhonsle. There are many misconceptions about the exact political’ 
status of some personalities like tins Divakar Pant, Sakaram Bapu and Nana 
Eadnis. Those papers give us some insight into the mind of Divakar Pant 
and his opinion about the other two of this trio. In the second part, the 
deterioration that set in at the court of Nagpur at the death of this states- 
man in 1781, is well reflected. Divakar had a good deakof influence over 
his master Mudhoji and thus controlled the policy to a largo extent. After 
his death, the personal foibles of Mudlioji came to the fore. In the third 
part, we see the grovang rivalry and quarrels between the sons of Mudhoji 
and his inability to guide them in the proper way. Nhandoji alias Chimna- 
bapu was a darmtlcss and adventurous captain who possessed the virtues 
of a typical Maratha together with all their drawbacks. His more cau- 
tious and cunning older brother, Baghuji II, could never see eye to eye with 
Khandoji and the matter would hav'^e had serious consequences but for the 
sudden tragic death of Khandoji in the prime of liis life, after kludlioji’s 
death, a death not unsuspected as brought about by foul means. In 
the fourth part, Raghuji’s joining Nana Eadnis’s party as against that of 
Mahadji Sindhia is well delineated, leading to Baghuji’s part in the Kliarda 
campaign against the Nizam. Wc get a complete idea of Nagpur aboxit- 
1790 and the society during this period. 

The Bengal campaign of lOiandoji Bhonsle in 1780-Sl is more fully 
depicted in these papers on the hlaratha side. Up till now historians liad to 
lely mainlj’- on the Enghsh side, but now w^e Imow ffom these papers 
about the genesis, the conduct and the end of this ignominious campaign and 
the wealoiesses which caused the debacle. The Maratha historians had 
.liagnosed the cause as the treachery and secret understanding between 
Warren Hastings and Mudlioji. The diplomacy behind the facade can 
be seen in these papers and much of the blame can be taken away from 
the Nagpur court. Tlie main cause was the inlierent Maratha wealmesses 
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in the constitution of their confederacy and their backwardness in the Euro- 
pean mode of warfare. The ba'^ic disunion amongst the members of tlic 
quadruple alliance agamst the British could not bo healed even mider the 
stress of common danger. The treacherous Haidar Ali proved himself 
more siircere in this alliance than the other mciubcrs who doubted him all 
the while. The Nizam kept himself true to the tradition of his house in 
exerting Irimself the least and reaping all the advantages tlirough diplo- 
macy. 

Warren Hastings Imew the weaknesses of the various Indian powers 
and conducted the long drawn out war with a firm belief that none of these 
powers rvould remain together for long or jointl}^ act under one command. 
All this is very well reflected in the diplomatic correspondence to be found 
in these bimdles. Divakar Purushottam seems to have miderstood the 
position of the English better than Nana Fadni.? and tried to act accordingly. 
He did not have the hatred and dread of the British jiower in his mind to the 
extent Nana Fadnis bad. It seems to bave been bis intention to proceed to 
Calcutta and gam a first-hand Imowledge of the British admuiistratiou in 
India. Just before his death, Warren Hastmgs had called Divakar to meet 
liim at Benares but the intended visit never materiahsed. Nana Fadnis 
never seems to have intended to visit Bombay for gettmg an insight into 
the English affairs. Tliis shows the difference between the minds of these 
two rival statesmen. Divakar’s whole effort was to keep the state of 
Nagpur as mdependent as possible while guaranteeing its safet3% It was 
mainlj-’ he, who saved Nagpur from falling mider the thumb of the Peshwa’s 
court at Poona j^et keepmg intact its ties with the Central Government. 

Though specimen news-letters of Sriram Sadasiv and Malharji Nailc 
Worpe from tliis collection have already been prmted and knoivn to the 
students of Maratha Historj’’, and a few letters of Baburao Visvanath Vaidya 
from the same collection have been printed in the tenth Volume of V. K. 
Rajawade, it seems strange that nobodj’’ acted on the clue. to discover their 
further letters lymg in these bundles. I have now selected and got copied 
some .300 letters from this collection, mainly related to the first Jlaratha 
War and the career of Divakar Purushottam. These vrith a critical Intro- 
duction will be published this year by the Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute, Poona. I also intend to iiublish another Volume of 
these Nagpur papers mainlj’’ containing the news-letters of i\Ialharji Naik 
Worpe, Dettaji Kusaji Toradmal and Ladoji Ifalherji Worim which vill give 
a vivid idea of the court of Nagpur for a full decade before the battle of 
Kharda in 1795. The selection, copjdng and arrangement of papers for 
imblication will take another year. 



IHACARTNEY, THE CARNATIC AND TANJORE 

By C, S. Srinivasacliari 

I 

The Company’s attitude towards Tanjore from the first Governor- 
ship of Pigot was cA^'en more opposed to equity than their demands on 
the Nawahs of the Carnatic. It was regarded even dming the years of 
the Coromandel wars as one of the main som-ces of money and supphes 
to the Company. Tlie ITawah's demands on that Idngdom which was 
liis main tribute -paying source were persistent and exliausting. By casuis- 
tical justifications in Avhich the Madras Council gfibly acquiesced, the 
first attack on Tanjore on behalf of the Nawab toolc place in 1771 ; but 
the operations ended brusquelj', since the Nawab was prepared to come 
to any understanding with the Raja rather than see the kingdom go into 
English possession as he apprehended Avould be the sequel of the capture 
of Tanjore by English forces, though the operations were conducted in his 
name and with his resources and at his expense. A disagreeable corres- 
pondence had taken place, j)i'evious to and alongside of the operations, about 
the sharing of the plunder of the Tanjore Eort and Palace when it should 
be taken, between the Nawab’s son, Umdatul Umara who accompanied 
the expedition and the Enghsh. 

After two years of continuous intrigues by the Rawab, British and 
Carnatic troops be.sieged the Tanjore Eort and captured it (August-Sep- 
tember, 1773), and it Avas noAV handed over to the NaAvab aaIio occupied 
the kingdom, and imprisoned the Rnja. Tlie iniquity of this rape of Tanjore 
has been Avell pointed out by James Mill ; and the period of the NaAvab’s 
administration of the kingdom AA'as easily the AA'orst epoch in its chequered 
and unfortunate history in the 18th century. 

Tlie Tanjore question was complicated not onlj’’ by the Nawab’s 
intentions aided bj’’ his partisans, but also by the graA^est disagreements 
between the Madras Governor and his Council leading up to the arrest of 
Pigot who had implemented the decision of the Directors, to restore the 
■Raja and his con^ement under guard. There was a regular deluge of 
pamphlets and papers, either explaming the right of the NaAvab to Tanjore 
or refuting the arguments of Pigot’s adherents and making out that the 
Tanjore Raja Avas the hereditary enemy of the Nawnb and of the British 
and he Avas, “destitute of moralit3’, but dcA'oted to superstition”. ^ 
These arguments even gathered momentum in the j^ears of the crisis of the 
Avar -with Mysore (1780-84) ; and consequentlj% persistent demands for the 
handhig over of Tanjore to the NaAA'ab continued." It was openly argued 
that the Nawab’s finances had been upset b,y the loss of the Tanjore 

Late Professor O.S. Sriniv'asacharj, who expired in August lOol, was until his death, 
an Expert Member of the lEJlC, as a nominee of tlm Govorninont of India. A renowned 
historian of the countrj’, he was the author of many important publications based on 
original records. As Convener of the Madras Regional Records Survey Committee ho 
brought to light a largo collection of records in private custody. After retiring from the 
IJniA’ersity service as Professor and Hoad of the Department of History aird Politics 
of the Annamalai UniA'ersity, Professor Srinivasacliari served ns the Principal of R.D.Jt. 
College, Sivngnnga, and Professor of History of Pachaiyaiipa’.s College, Kancheopu- 
ram. 

h Original papers relative to Tanjore (1771), p. 40, 

K A letter from Saiyid Asim Khan to Calcutta dated July 1, 1782, insinuated that 
Tanjore was unjustly wvested from the Kauab and given to Tuljnji bccan.< c a cortnm 
personal matter of Lord Pigot Avasnotsettledtnhjssatisfacticn ; and lhat Pijot h'mfclf 
told theNawab that Tanjore should never have been vrc.stcd from him it he had come to 
an understanding with his lordship’s agent at Madras in regard to certain of his private 
affairs, while his lordship nas still in England. [Letter Ko. Calendar of PciS'ia7i 
Correspondence, Vol. VI (1781)]. 
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revenues, and thus, the only means by which his licavy debts could 
be paid oflr, had been taken away from Iiim. After the outbreak of the war 
with Mysore the region of Tanjore enjoyed immunity from the depredations 
of Haidar Ali’s cavahy only for about a year ; but even after this 
period, it was argued. Raja Tuljaji did not give the least assistance either 
in men or money to the Company or the Nawab, although Vakils had 
been sent to him and a British Resident was appointed to his Court on 
behalf of the Government of Madras. 


In 1781, the Nawab deputed Richard Joseph Sulivan and Saij-id 
Asim Khan to the Governor- General to secure his rights by means of a 
treaty which he readily agreed to (April 1781) ; and Sulivan was by order 
of the Supreme Government, appointed Resident Minister at the Xanab’s 
court to see that the terms of the treatj'^ were dul}’^ observed. When Lord 
Macartney became the Governor of Madras, Warren Hastings was eager 
to get his support and first assured him that if he had knonm of liis ap- 
pointment earlier, he would not have accepted the Nawab’s offer, but would 
have referred liim to the new administration that would be soon fmretioning 
at Madras. 

Macartney objected to Sulivan’s appomtment as Resident v. ith the 
Nawab as well as to the interference of the Supreme Governmcjit in the 
Carnatic whose affairs had been hitherto conducted solely by the l\Iadras 
Presidency, The Government of Bengal nevertheless maintained that 
the treaty made by it was irrevocable. They however agreed to support 
any measures that Macartney’s Government might take for realishig the 
Carnatic revenues, if due promsion was made for the Nawab and his family 
and also for the Nawab’s private creditors. Before Macartney became 
acquainted with these views of Hastings, he had induced the Nawab in 
December 1781, to agree to assign all the revenues of the Carnatic to the 
Madras Government. The Nawab had stipulated to Hastings that he would 
only insist on the recognition of his sovereign rights in the Carnatic, and 
the latter was astonished at the alacrity shown by the Nawab in his 
offer to hand over his revenues to Supreme Government. 

Though at first the Nawab agreed to the assignment of his revenues 
to the Madras Government, he was blamed for infringing the terms of the 
assignment ; and Macartney loudly complained that the revenues col- 
lected were being diverted to the Nawab at Chepauk, rather to his son 
Amiru’l Umara who directed Ids affairs. “Hastings’s fii’st reaction to this 
was to advise Macartney to take complete charge of the administration 
of the Carnatic revenues”, and even “In a word, the whole Sovereignty, 
if it shall be necessary to the effectual exercise of such a charge not ad- 
mitting of the inter-position of anj^ authority whatever”. “ 


The subsqeuent action of Macai’ti’.ey to issue himself both the ^miads 
and the guludiyats for the revenue collections, when the Navab objected to 
confirm the appointment of certain collectors nominated by the Go\cinni 


pp.f. of XIV of Introduction to C.C. Davic<!’s edition of The Pinaic Coira-jion timer 
of Lord Macartney, Governor of Madias — 85) Capiden Third Scric=,A ol. LXXVH, 

1950. 
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aud refused to grant them the confirmatory sanach, was denounced by 
Calcutta as constituting a definite infringement on, and an unwarranted assu- 
mption of the Nawab’s sovereign rights guaranteed to him by the Supreme 
Government, which forth-with ordered hlacarlne}’- to restore tlie assignment 
(Januaiy 1783). Macartney refused to restore the a':Signment to the ISTawab, 
as such an action w'ould have been “tantamouiit to surrendering the 
revenues of the Carnatic to Amiru’l Umara and the notorious Paul Benfield 
with whom ho was in close collision.” John Maepherson vTote to Macartnej* 
from Calcutta, advising him to follow a more politic aird pliant attitude.^ 

The sequel was that though the Court of Dheetors cancelled the agree- 
ment of Calcutta (of April 1781) and revoked the appointment of R. J. 
Sulivcin “as tending to lessen the authority of the Government of Sladras”, 
powerful interests -svero at work in England which continued to influence 
the newly appointed Board of Control and contrived to persuade 
the latter body to order the restoration of the assignment to the ]S[a^\'ab. 

The furth''r scqueirce may be summarised thus: Hastings uas 
anxious to retain the support of the Arcot Interest in En.gland hence he 
ordered Madras to cancel the Nawab’s assignment of liis revenues. 
JMacartney appealed against this order to the Dheetors. Among the latter 
the powerful Lawrence Sulivan and Iris ally, Atkinson, vho was Benfield’s 
agent, endeavoured not onl 3 ’- to get the assignment annulled, but also 
to secure the payment of the claims of the Hawab’s creditors. Sulivan 
was probably ready to supirort Atldnson in the matter of the private debts 
of the Nawab, on condition that the latter should join forces vith him 1o 
get the assignment cancelled.® On his side, the Nawab pla^-ed off the 
claims of his creditors which were both doirbtfirl in origirr and exaggerated 
in amounts, against the claims of the Companj^ on him and deliberately 
admitted the justice of the demands of his private creditors. 

Tire Dheetors, under the inflirencc of Atkinson and Sulivan, objected 
strongly to the clause in the preliminary draft of Pitt’s India BrU which 
Dundas had forwarded to them asldrrg them to investigate into the justice 
of the Nawab *s debts and to establish a fund for tire disrlrargc of such 
portion of them as should appear to be valid. The Directors resolved that 


■». Lettei', dated Calcutta, 31 August 1782 (No. 63) ofC.C. Davio= ; The Pn'vaic 
Correspondence of Lord Macarincy. 

" It is true tlio Nabob’.s cause is unpopular at home, and so is Bonf (id) d's ; and a 
man of your Rank, connections and Principles lias o\ cry ad% antage in CNposmg 
their Counteractions and in drawing public attention to jour laboiu and fiimncss in 
carrying through your Plans for extracting something out" of Ruin foi the Public Sei - 
vice. 

Still it will be said ' could not Lord Macartnov effect the same purposes v ith moie 
addresses and less injury to former Alliances and Frondships.’ 

There are points, my Lord, believe, mo. beyond which it is dangcious to the public 
Interest to go even to support that Interest . You must look to the vholo vlule j ou arc 
inamtainmg a Part. An act of any very great Severity against 'our Old Ally or any 
^pf his family tho it should get us two Lacks of Pagodas at this moment in the 
Carnatic, might cost us twenty hereafter from its Influence aiound Bengal. And 
the quo-.tion will alway.s be if the necessity of the time abilitv and temper have rendciod 
it loss painful to the Sufferer ; " 

,, I^ilyiietyour presentdisputeswiththeDiuLar. Thcvcanlcadtonogoodfoi cithci 
lopimlicor your.selfmuchlesscantheyturnoutwellforthoNabobjNav I sec in them 

much tut lire trouble to your Lordship, and a field of favourable attack to s our Enemies, 
and who is ivithout Enemies.” 
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‘■while the Nawab coutinuos to declare that all his acts arc just 

to enquire into the ground of his debts appears therefore wholly usclcs'" ; 
and tliej'^ urged that the clause in question should be omitted from the bill. 

II 

In his dealings with Tanjore, Macartne}' was equally unfortunate. 
Shortly prior to his accession the Madras Council had rejected the offer of the 
Tanjore Raja to give jcM'elstothe value of 30,000 pagodas and the balan.co 
in grain and to assign lands jdelding one lakh of pagodas annually for two 
years as deposit. The Council had also urged the removal of Buchenah 
fi'om the Raja’s administration as he was deemed to have been treacherous 
towards the Enghsh cause. In October 1781, we learn from the Madras 
Militaiy Consultations that Macartne}' was ushig his bc.st endeavours to 
persuade Sir Hector Munro to assume control of the Tanjore country 
since it w'as the eve of the expedition against the Dutch at Xegapatam which 
w\as captured in November 1781. Stephen Sulivan was ap})omted Resident 
and pay master at Tanjore since Davidson an.d Jourdan, the pre- 
vious Enghsh emissaries, w'ere not able to obtain any effective asistaicce 
from the Raja. A note of the Council Consultations on the affairs of 
Tanjore, dated oth Februarj^ 1782, urged the necessity from obtainii’.g 
from the Raja an agreement to assign his countr}' to the Britisli and to 
have Dabir Pandit appointed in the place of Buchenah, as niin.ist'er. 

The Directors had WTitten a letter (5th July 1782) to the R.ija dcman.din.g 
the annual payment of the subsidy as settled by Pigot, a^- well as of the 
Peshkash due to the Naw'ab and also the cession of Kagorc an.d the sur- 
rounding maganams to the Compaiy.® 

A letter from the Nawab to Calcutta, dated 26 March, 1781 held that 
ever since Tanjore liad been given to a ot his (Tuljaji), no adiantagc had 
accrued from it to the Compan5'^’s concerns; but, on the con.traiy, the 
Raja w^as secretly in league wdth Haidar Ali an.d the Marathas and had 
refused to supply the Company wdth any store.s and money, and had all 
the while kept all his treasures in the Dutch settlement at Negapat.im. The 
Nawab desired that if the restoration of Tanjore to him was not jiosriblc, 
the whole collections from that Kingdom might be a])propriated to the 
pavement of the Carnatic army, to the expulsion of Haidar Ali and to the 
liquidation of his owm pubhc and private debts. 

Hastings was so worked upon by the Nawab’s arguments and by his 
Vakil, Saiyed Asim Khan, and R. J. SuUvan, that he wrote to Macartney in 
July 1781 thus ; — “I can say httle upon the Subject of Tanjore , for I 
can hardly allow- it the credit of a serious Argument. The meanness of our 
frrst Settlers dignified the Rajah with the Title of King, an.d by th.it 
misnomer, if I may call it so, he has acquired all the Prcrogatii e of Itoyalty, 
though the Nabob, his undoubted Sovereign has been, without sciuple treated 
as a Dependant. If these ridiculous prejudices are allowed to operate 
against every principle of Justice and Policy an.d (I must add) of common 
Sense, it is a pity that they could not be confined to the Season, of Peace 
and Sscurit}'^ . Surelj'^ this i.s not a time to encourage or yield to the Delusion. 


These had been granted by a sanad of the Kaja dated tho 17tli Juno I77S and 
know-n as tho Nagu r Sottlement. 

As Tanjore was rightfully only a iahtl of the Carnatic, the Kawah uiaod that a 
part of it should be assigned to his creditors, so that they might be pacified in some de- 
gree till his ease should be finally decided by the Court of Directors. In thw letter tlic 
Naw-ab declared that besides other liabilitie.s he owed about .seventy lakhs of pagodas 
to his European creditors only. [Calendar of Pcitian Correspondcnic—y ol. A'l 
(1781-5), p. 44.] 



The late President and Select Committee informed us tliat the 
Rajah had refused to contribute a Store of Grain to the Subsistence of the 
Army for which the President had written to him a letter expressive of his 
Displeasure. This is a Language so remote from my Conceptions of the 
actual and absolute Rights of your Government, Avhile it is charged with 
the entire Defence of the State of which the Rajah of Tan j ore is a Member; 
and of his Dependance, that I can scarce offer an. Opinion Avhich shall not 
appear extravagant in the Comparison. In a word, I think it impro- 
per at such a time to leave the Rajah of Tanjore an Oi^tion to witMiold 
a Grain of his Store or a Rupee of his Ti-easury from the Services of the 
general State and most heartily advise, that while that service in the presen.t 
desperate Condition of it lasts, the Avhole with the single Reservation of 
his own personal Subsistence, be taken out of his hands, in bettor Trust 
for the public Use. These arc my public not private Sentiments and 
your Lordship is welcome to avail jmiirsclf of them in any manner you 
please. Slost heartity do I wish that they may be confirmablo to 3'our own.”^ 

The injustice, proceeding out of injected prejudice, done to the 
Raja in this letter, is obvious. 

Macartney’s letter, dated 10th May 1783 to Warren Hastings expresses 
his reactions as to the Tanjore question and these are revealed fairly clearly 
in the following extracts taken from it. 


. .For, in their Answer to this Presidency, they (the Dhectors) 
thought it necessary to express their Extreme Suiijrizc at Senti- 
ments which they declared to be diametricaUj'’ opposite to 
those which they entertained re.specting the Rights of the Rajah 
of Tanjore, and other Powers connected vdth tlio Company, 
and repugnant to every idea of Justice and Moderation, and 
also to the Agreement subsisting with the Rajah. They took 
the precautioji of writing a Letter to his Excellency by the 
same Dispatch assuring him of their unalterable Determination 
to support and protect him in the management and Go- 
vernment of his owi’. Territories and to guarantee to Mm and 
his family the quiet Possession of his Country. They sent us 
a Copy of this Letter for oiu* Notice ; and signified to us that 
wc must govern ourselves in all our Tj’ansactions vdth the Ra- 
jah agreeablj^ to those Detcnninatioirs. Declarations so strong 
and pointed. Commands so precise and positive, acomi)anying 
the formal Expression of their hope and trust that your Senti- 
ments had made lio impression upon tlio minds of their 
Representatives here that might prove dci'ogatory to the 
Rights of the Rajah, sufficiently denoted that they thought 
their hope and Trust required to be fortified by their Orders, 
and that wo might forsee in case of failure, the aggravation of 
our Guilt from the Contrast between that hope and Trust and 
our Conduct, And yet all this did not render it siipcrfluous, 
in their opinion towards guarding us against yours, to add 
in the same Letter that if we had ahoady in j)iu’suance of jmur 
Recommendation taken the Revenue of Tanjore in assignment 
and put them under a Commission similar to that proposed for 
the Carnatic, it was their Command that such Committee 


Pn'va^e Correspondence of Lord Macailncy G 
oditod by C.C. Davies (1950) — letter 88, p. 142. 
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should bp instantly aljolislied, and the Collection of tho Itevennes 
loft, as tlio}’' ought to be, to the Duections of tlic Ilajah 
liimself. It must be confessed that my Ansu-er to your Letter, 
and whicli I committed u'ithit home to the same fate, afforded 
sufficient groun.d for foresseiiig my intention of apjih-ing 
your Advdee to the Construction of mj- public ]\[easures, and for 
considering my object to be the Diminution of my own Respon- 
sibility by the weight of j’our Character and Experience, In 
that Answer I avowed my Respect and partiality for your 
opinions. I declared my inclination to adopt my Conduct to 
them ; and, in the particular instance of the Eajali of Tan- 
jore, I implicitlj’^ rehed on yom’ assertion of an error having 
been originally committed in translating tliat Indian 
Title or Appellation; I gave assurances of my Determination to 
avoid the Consequences of such an Error ; I enclosed the 
Plan of Finance which I thought suitable to the Situation 
of that Prince and of the Times ; and I wished it to be con- 
sidered as an indication that the Settlement of that Country 
came within np Contemplation as well as 1 be Remainder of ibe 
Carnatic.”® 


Ill 

Macartnejdg asseveration as to his not having received as bribe or consi- 
deration even one pagoda from tlie rulers of the countr}- was made in his 
letter of 26th April 1782 to J. Sulivan with whoso conduct at Tanjoro he 
declared himself most satisfied as he wrote in his letter of 27th March 1782, 
to L. Sulivan, Chairman of the Court of Directors, 

Macartney also denied Hastings’s imphed accusation of him that 
because he (Macartne 3 d had transmitted to England extracts of his letter 
relative to Tanjore with a view that they might operate to his prejudicc.i^ 

This Macartnejr did in order to strengthen his own case with the Direc- 
tors. IJnfortunatol.y, as Dr, Davies has explained in his Introduction 
to Tlie Private C O') ras 2 mnd, "lice of Lord. Macartney, Governor of Madras 
1781-1785, before Micxrtney’s letter reached London, Hastings’s 
partisans had lost control in the Court of Directors and the 
Governor-General had been censured for his proposals against the 
Tanjore Raja. Holding that it was Macartimv that had been the cause of 
this censure Hastings blamed him for his supposed betrayal and 


Private Correspondence of Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras (17S1-85) — edited 
by C.C. Davies (1060). p- 133. 

w. Macartnej' expressed himself thus ; out of flattery of the all-powerful Chniirrrn 
of tho Direction. “ It is impossible to express to j ou how much satiRfaction I feel ficm 
John Sulivan’s conduct at Tanjoie. Ho is cvei^i thine J on can wish him. I am quite 
atmy ease with respect to that part of the Carnatic as long ns ho is there. I should 1 iq\c 
. sent his brother Richard to Poonah, if his unlucks’ ccromiFsicn at the Durbar, l;rd not 
put it totally out of my power.” 

n. “My Letter certainly had not operated at all on tho 2Sfh of Jfay, at tho time 
Resolution of the House of Commons past, for mj- Dispatches did not arrive in 
London till several days after. There isanothorMattortooinuhichlseo ho hassuffered 
himself to bo grossly imposed upon, namely that Mr. Buike supported my Interest. 
(Letter to W. Diihidn, 21st May 1783, p. 217 of Private Correspondence of Lord 
Macartney.) 



infligna-ntly deniauded ' au adequate and satisfactory explanation. This 
was a serious cause of misunderstanding between the two.^^ 

Regarding Macartney’s farther dealings with Tanjore Ave learn from 
the Military Consultations of Fort St. George, of loth June 1783, that he 
refused the Raja’s request for establishing a mint at his capital and also 
that he discountenanced his proposal to raise some battalions of sepoys, 
without European Officers for his oAvn service. The Raja continued to 
press the Presidency in vain for a settlement of Ms long-standing request 
that Arni and Hanumantagudi Avliich he claimed respectively from the Flawab 
and the MaraA-an Chief, might bo restored to him. 


In November 1783 an Assistant Resident was appointed to the Tanjore 
Court. Tiio Raja had been asked repoatcdl}’- to bear his share of the 
extraordianry expenses of the M^’^sore War ; and Sulivan, the Resident, 
was ordered among other things, to define and enforce the limits between 
the Raja’s authority and that of the Officer Commanding the English 
garrison in the Tanjore Fort itself.^^ 

Peremptory orders Averc issued to the Raja, soon after peace was con- 
cluded Avith France for the immediate cession of four maganams round 
Karikal to the French, A^diich ho Avas loath to do. These orders AA’oro 
coupled with the following observation, anticipating the language of later 
Imperialists like Dalhousie in Macartneys’ letter to Resident Sulivan, 
dated 14 March 1784 — “We are confident that the Rajah is too sensible of 
his dependence on our support to hc.sitate in making this sacrifice to the 
future peace and preservation of the coimtry and of our common interests”. 

Thus AA’as treated Avith little courtesy and justice, Raja Tuljaji Avho 
had alreadj’ laid liimself completely at the mercy of the English, AAdien 
he AAns restored to the throne after the crisis of ^773 — 76, b}* Pigot ; and then 
he had protested thus : “Had I'-a.jbhousand tongues they could not ex- 
press ray gratitude. I shall CAmr' consider myself as nourished and pro- 
tected by the Company. The Country'of Tanjore is the Company’s. 
I haAm only to beg they Avill preserve mj’" honour.” 

It may be instructhm to note that the emasculation of Tanjore which 
was completed in the treaty of 1787 concluded AA'ith Amar Singh the successor 
of Tuljaji, required the Raja to provide contribution to ordinary piece 
establishment' ; pesjil'asji due to the Nawab (now assigned to the 
Company) ; an annual payment towards the liquidation of assigned 
peshhasli and of the private debts of the Raja to British subjocts.^^ Thus 
Avas the ‘Granary of South India* impoAmrished beyond an}’’ possiblity of 
quick rccoA’cry. 


A 2 . ^ilacartney’s reply should have convinced Hastings of his innocen'o, but inatters 
had gone too far for a reconciliation. Macphor.son appears to haA^e been the villain 
of the piece for, when now.s reached India that Macartney’s friends wore striA'ing to secure 
his appointment as Hasting.^’’ successor, Macphor.son made no attempt to eradicate 
■from Hastings mind the su.spicion that Slacartnoy was intriguing to supplant him, 
although iVIaeartnoy. had begged him to do so. 

to the Court of Dircctor-s, 14th May 1776 (Ron, s’ Appendix No, 

loiZj. 
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Between Hastings and Macartney totli the Carnatic and Tanjoro 
were brought several steps nearer to the stage of an almost complete im- 
potence and the stage was i set ready for their final mediatisation by 
Wellesley and the Madras Governor Baron Chve. 


1*. Item (1) bore the proportion of 2/6th.s to the ■whole Te\cnue'; of the Kingdcm. 
The Itaja’s quota to'wards the general eipcnses of the ■war -wts to he l/o of tic whole 
total; and ho wa‘3 to pay 4/5 of his gross revenue annually until it was liquidated; 
only the ordinary peace contribution was to he in ahejance during this time. The 
payments during peace time amounted to over 700060 star pagodas. 




